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Preface 


Spinoza has long since ceased to be neglected by 
philosophers The literature that has grown about 
his writings is already enormous and every year 
witnesses further additions The members of this 
ever-larger army of interpreters and commentators 
do not, by any means, lie peacefully beside each 
other, each content with the ray of light he believes 
he has captured from the sun Rather, they forever 
mill about like a contending horde, engaging m 
fierce gueiilla warfare with one anothei. Fortu- 
nately, Spinoza’s writings themselves can always be 
heard above the clamor of contention, even though 
at times a little indistinctly Fortunately, Spinoza’s 
writings have the strength to triumph over his 
friends, as he himself had, in his lifetune, the 
strength to triumph over his enemies 

The reading of works about Spinoza’s philos- 
ophy IS certainly valuable. It is not intended to 
imply the contrary The Ethics seems, indeed in 
some respects, to stand m greater need of inter- 
pretation than any other philosophical treatise 
The form of it is so difficult and the content so 
largely abstruse, it is a closed book to the untutored 
reader in a way in which, for example, Plato’s 
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■writings are not. And yet, on the other hand, para- 
doxical though It may sound, the Ethics needs inter- 
pretation much less than any other philosophy — 
needing it only a little more than does Euclid’s 
Elements To one totally ignorant of .mathe- 
matics, Euclid ■will no doubt be impossible, like- 
■wise, to one totally ignorant of philosophy, Spinoza 
’Will be impossible. But it is far from wise to con- 
clude from this that Spinoza can be understood 
only through interpretations 

There is a difference between philosophy and 
mathematics — although Spinoza did not want to 
allow It — a difference that accounts for the need of 
some inteipretation which even the most geometri- 
cally demonstrated philosophy soon develops. The 
Ethics IS no exception But it is an exception in that, 
unlike most, if not all, other philosophies, its need 
for an interpretation is definitely secondary to its 
need for a careful textual analysis, in almost the 
literal meaning of the term textual. Given an 
analysis of the text, any one can read the Ethics 
adequately, and interpretation may, for the most 
part, be properly left to each one to make. This 
essay is directly a contribution to the textual 
analysis, and only indirectly to the philosophical in- 
terpretation of the Ethics It is concerned with a 
restricted portion of the Ethics but it is a funda- 
mental portion and has, in consequence, far-reach- 
ing implications Circumstances have so far made 
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It impossible for me to carry this study any further, 
but I hope to be able to do so in the not too distant 
future. 

An analysis that is primarily textual certainly 
has Its limitations But it has a compensating virtue 
in that It does not interpose between the reader and 
his subject some alien tertium quid Instead, it en- 
ables the reader to get a direct acquaintance with 
Spmoza’s philosophy which is vastly superior to 
any amount of “knowledge about” — ^which is all 
that interpretations can give Indeed, interpreta- 
tions can reliably give even “knowledge about” only 
after a demonstrably accurate reading of the text 
has been established. It is adding confusion to mis- 
representation to determine the reading of the text 
by the interpretation we are desirous of making 
All, or almost all, comprehensive treatises on Spi- 
noza exhibit this methodological as well as philo- 
sophical fault They propound an interpretation of 
Spinoza’s general conceptions, and then, in the 
light of this interpretation, they read the several 
parts of his philosophy Whence unjustified em- 
phases, distortions of meaning and discoveries of 
contradictions which the interpreter, by a preva- 
lent psychological fallacy, fastens onto Spinoza in- 
stead of onto himself Furthermore, comprehensive 
treatises on Spinoza are, today, most unconsciona- 
bly historical in their standpoint and their method. 
And historical interpretations always suffer from 
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exacerbated forms of the methodological and phil- 
osophical faults just noted. The study of medieval 
philosophy, especially, has unduly biased, if not 
actually led astray, contemporary students of Spi- 
noza Although there is no consensus of opinion, 
nor even preponderating agreement as to what, in 
the mam, Spinoza’s philosophy is, scholars of 
medieval philosophy can, nevertheless, with an 
amazing facility that knows no obstacles, find the 
precise and even literal sources from which that 
philosophy was presumably derived Even the most 
medievally-minded of interpreters grants that Spi- 
noza diffeis fiom his predecessors. But the best of 
them seem very insufficiently to realize — as is the 
case with all historians — that, as Carl Becker wit- 
tily puts it, differences are hardly inherited 

What Croce says about historical criticism in 
literature can, with equal justice and value, be said 
about historical criticism m philosophy. It is as true 
of philosophy as it is of art, that the relation be- 
tween It “and its model is incommensurable.” And, 
therefore — (substituting for Croce’s terms appro- 
priate to his subject-matter, terms appropriate to 
ours) — “the moment an idea is raised to the sphere 
of philosophy, an idea that has really been experi- 
enced is plucked from its historical soil, and made 
the motive of composition for a world of ideas, one 
of the infinite possible worlds, in which it is as use- 
less to seek any longer the history of that idea as 
It is vain to seek a drop of water poured mto the 
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ocean and transfoimed from what it was previ- 
ously by ocean’s vast embrace ” Philosophy “should 
certainly be interpreted historically, but in the 
proper sense — disconnected, that is to say, from a 
history that is foreign to it and with which its only 
connection is that prevailing between a man and 
what he disregards, puts away from him and re- 
jects, because it either injures him or is of no use, 
or — which comes to the same thing — ^because he 
has already made sufficient use of it ” “The general 
traits which, among many differences, he shares 
with his contemporaries, predecessors and imi- 
tators form part of the histoiy ... (of his 
period) . . but do not of themselves constitute 
the history that was properly speaking his own ” 
If this essay has any influence in offsetting the pres- 
ent preoccupation with the historical sources — 
possible and impossible — of Spmoza’s philosophy. 
Its existence will be justified and its author content 
As has been the experience of so many, I chanced 
upon Spinoza when in deepest perplexity and he 
seemed to offer a clear way out My perplexities 
were precipitated by Professor G E Moore’s lec- 
tures on metaphysics which I had the good fortune 
of attending in 1924-1925 It was then that the 
argument of this essay, essentially as it is now, was 
first written With the passage of time, Spinoza’s 
metaphysics has lost for me most of the rapturous 
intensity of meaning it had at first, I no longer 
believe that it is the indispensable foundation of 
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personal life, nor even the last word m philosophy 
Both time and further study have, hovsever, con- 
tinually strengthened my conviction that Spinoza is 
the beginning and much of the way I am pro- 
foundly mdebted to Professor Moore not only for 
this essay, but also for his unfailing sympathy and 
magnanimous help 1 wish to express my gratitude 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, for their Research 
Scholarship in Moral Sciences which made possible 
my studying and meeting with Professor Moore 
From Professor F. J E Woodbridge I learnt the 
valuable lesson that philosophy is also an inspira- 
tion — a lesson of especially great value to me in 
studying Spinoza I am also greatly indebted to 
Professor Woodbridge for his unsparing critical 
and constructive aid in bringing this essay to its 
present form Finally, there is my long-standing, 
many-formed and ever-increasing debt to Professor 
John Dewey, a debt contracted on behalf of this 
essay no less than on behalf of other undertakmgs 
— but it is a debt one despairs of ever being able 
to express and acknowledge in words 

Joseph Ratner. 

January 15, 1930. 

New York City 

Thanks are due the Editors of The Philosophical 
Review for permission to reprint such parts of this 
essay as have appeared in their journal 
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CHAPTER ONE 


TJ\e Defimttons of Substance, Attribute, 
Mode and God 

1 

Spinoza’s doctrine on God has engaged the at- 
tention of a long and distinguished line of com- 
mentators, and all possible varieties of interpreta- 
tion, so It would seem, have at one time or another 
been advanced. Disagreement is not a new thing in 
philosophy, but it does assume a stranger aspect 
than usual when it is over a text like the Ethics 
which IS demonstrated ordine geometnco It would 
be folly to expect that all disagreement will ever 
be overcome even on so restricted a phase of Spi- 
noza’s system as his doctrine on God But after 
allowances are made for the possible legitimate 
divergences of reading and interpretation, it does 
seem that the geometrical order of demonstration 
should furnish the ground for agreement on, at any 
rate, some of the elementary parts of the doctrine. 
Having in mind this ultimate hope of reaching some 
agreement, this study approaches the task of in- 
ter pretation by an alyzing th e formal logical stn ic- 
t ureofSpinozVs ar^ment as that structure is ex- 
hibited m th^^ometrical order of demonstration. 
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It is impossible, of course, to avoid all discussion of 
inteipretation of content even m a purely formal 
analysis, but such discussion will here be reduced 
to a minimum 

Spinoza chose the ggo metn cal order of demon- 
stration b ecaus e it is the perfect embo dimeriTofTiis 
l ogic of procedure. Foll^ing Descartes, bpinoza 
believed in the logic of starting with simple ide as 
which can be c learly and distinctly understo od, and 
then — ^by means of these simple ideas — of build- 
ing up, by carefully graduated and easily yerifiable 
steps, the complex ideas which constitute the whole 
body and structure of philosophical knowledge 
The complex ideas so obtained and carefully but- 
tressed will be as clear and distinct and as leadily 
intelligible (or as nearly so) as the simple ideas by 
means of which they are constructed The geometri- 
cal order of demonstration is beautifully adapted 
to this type of procedure because it plainly exhibits 
in its literary form the construction and interde- 
pendence of ideas, as well as the internal logical 
articulation of the whole system of propositions 
f The definitions and axioms constitute the simple 
tdeas on which the system is based, they describe, in 
bther words, the limits of the subject-matter And 
all propositions within the range of the subject- 
matter they define are demonstrated by their means 
cither directly or mdirectly The type of proof or 
demonstration employed is in ^sence analytical In 

4 
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the case of a simple proposition, the demonstration 
consists in showing that it is implied by the elements 
which have been posited as definitions or axioms. 
The demonstration of a complex proposition differs 
from t|;iis only m the respect that the given complex 
proposition is shown to be the logical conclusion not 
only of definitions and axioms but of other propo- 
sitions already demonstrated Since simple proposi- 
tions which serve as analytical premisses for com- 
plex propositions have been demonstrated by or 
analyzed mto definitions and axioms, all proposi- 
tions are t^ttmately demonstrable by, or analyzable 
into the definitions and axioms 

Analytical demonstrations of the kind Spinoza 
uses throughout the Ethics are chiefly of the nature 
of logical verifications The demonstrations verify 
the right of each of the propositions to form part 
of the system of ideas delimited by the definitions 
and axioms. The demonstrations verify, that is, the 
internal logical consistency of the system But they 
hardly do anything more They do not add to the 
meaning of the propositions, and they clarify them 
— ^with rare exceptions — only to the extent that 
they show their elementary constituents and their 
s3rstenuc interrelationships That this sort of clar- 
ification IS very meager, students of Spinoza have 
long justly complained Spmoza too must have rec- 
ognized the largely uninstructive character of his 

S 
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demonstrative syllogisms, foi he very often goes 
through them quite pei functorily. 

It IS not at all fortuitously that Spinoza’s propo- 
sitions analytically imply the definitions and ax- 
ioms The definitions and axioms have a certain 
function to perform and they have been designed 
to perform that function. Although the definitions 
and axioms come first in the order of presentation, 
in the order of discovery they come, theoretically, 
last Good fortune may discover the final definitions 
very early in the enquiry, but only after all the 
propositions of the system have been formulated 
can It be definitively determined whether or not a 
given idea is one that must be formally defined and 
made part of the foundations of the system. The 
necessity and adequacy of a fundamental definition 
IS determined in a formal system when it is estab- 
lished that by means of that definition all can he 
demonstrated which the subject-matter requires 
should be demonstrated by it. We have no record of 
the labor that went into the Ethics but the Short 
Treatise makes it quite evident to us that Spinoza 
was far from knowing at the start just what his set 
of definitions and axioms had to be 

The definitions and axioms are not a magical 
dialectical device out of which Spinoza by logical 
legerdemain makes his propositions emerge From 
the definitions and axioms to the First Part of the 
Ethics Spinoza does not educe the propositions of 
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that book. As well might one believe that the 
Pythagorean theorem was educed from the defini- 
tions of line and angle. The definitions and axioms 
to the First Part are the ultimate constitutive ele- 
ments jinto which Spinoza found he could logically 
resolve his subject-matter, and therefore that they 
are the necessary and sufficient means for the 
analytical demonstration of his system of meta- 
physics The definitions and axioms are crystallized 
out of the propositions rather than the propositions 
extracted from the definitions and axioms How- 
ever, m giving our analysis we shall follow the 
order of presentation m the Ethics — considering 
first Spinoza’s definitions and axioms and then the 
propositions for which they have been designed 
We have found, by experimentation, that any other 
procedure involves, m writing, too much appear- 
ance of artificiality and far too much repetition 

II 

In the definitions and axioms of the First Part of 
the Ethics are to be found all the terms and ideas 
Spinoza needs for the demonstration of his meta- 
physical propositions As we are not concerned here 
with Spinoza’s entire metaphysical system, but only 
with the logical development of his doctrine on 
God, It IS to our purpose to restnct our examination 
mainly to Spinoza’s definitions of substance, mode, 
attnbute and God , and to his first two axioms The 
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four definitions enumerated constitute, as Pollock 
long ago pointed out, the complete foundations of 
the Spinozistic system 

* Spinoza fundamentally divides all things into the 
uncreated and the created, the uncaused ajid tl^js 
caused In the Ethics,^ Spinoza states this division 
to be axiomatic “Everything which is, is either in 
itself or in another”, but in one of his letters he 
briefly presents the arguments which justify this 
jclassification or division “The more recent Peripa- 
tetics,” Spinoza writes to Meyer, “as I at least 
think, misunderstood the argument of the Ancients 
by which they strove to prove the existence of God 
For, as I find it in the works of a certain Jew, 
named Rab Chasdai, it reads as follows If there 
«s an infinite regression of causes, then all things 
which exist will be things that have been caused. 
But It cannot pertain to anything that has been 
caused that it should necessarily exist in virtue of 
its own nature. Therefore there is m Nature noth- 
ing to whose essence it pertains that it should exist 
necessarily But this is absurd; and therefore also 
that Therefore the force of the argument lies 
not in the idea that it is impossible for the Infinite 
actually to exist, or that a regression of causes to 
infinity is impossible, but only in the impossibility 
of supposing that things which do not exist neces- 

^ Etktcs I, Axiom X Quotations from the Ethics are throughout 
from White’s translation 
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sanly in virtue of their own nature, are not deter- 
mined to existence by something which does exist 
necessarily m virtue of its own nature, and which 
IS a Cause, not an Effect ” ^ What is true of things 
in the order of existence is correspondingly true of 
ideas in the order of knowledge, those things which 
are m other things must be conceived through those 
other things m which they are, and those things 
which are in themselves must be conceived through 
themselves As Spinoza again axiomatically puts it 
“That which cannot be conceived through another 
’ must be conceived through itself ” * 

The division of all things into the uncaused and 
the caused, and of all ideas of things into those that 
can be conceived through themselves and those that 
need the ideas of other things through which alone 
they can be conceived, gives Spinoz a his t wo basic 
'metap hysical entities, namely substance ^d mod e. 
The terms substance and mode which designate the 
two primary classes into which all things can be di- 
vided, are defined in strict accordance with what is 
laid down in the first two axioms. By. substance,, 
Spinoza understands* “t hat which is in itself and is * 
conceived through itself .in other word s, that, the 
rnnceptinn nf whirb <ln<»g nnf- the conc e p tion 

of ano^er thing from which it must be foime d.” 
And uy mod^ he understands* “the modifications 

3- Letter XII, A Wolf’s translation 

2 Ethics I, Axiiom a 
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of substance, or that vthich is m another thing 
thi ough which also it is conc eived ” ^ ^I'he definition 
of mode in terms of substance tdllows clearly from 
the argument quoted above, since that vs Inch is m 
another (m alio) must be in that vthich is in its elf 
(tn se) , hence tnode must be in substance ^ 
Joachim has stated that “the antithesis of sub- 
stance and its states or modifications is a more pre- 
cise formulation of the popular antithesis of thing 
and properties ” ® This view of Toachim’s is seri- 
ously wrong The popular antithesis of thing and 
properties is the antithesis of subject and predicate, 
particular and universal But substance and mode 
are both particulars, they are related as whole- 
part, as infinite particular to finite particular. 
Bpinoza speaks of a finite bo dy (mod e) being a 
part of i nfinite body (substance) , of a finite idea 
being pa rt ^ the infinite ide a, — of & tinite 
h uman mind being part of the infi nite divin e mi nd.° 
A mode is not a predicate of substance, it is, to use 
Martineau’s term, a “ sample” of substan ce. 

Spinoza has defined substance and mode in sucb 
a way that there can be no question that substance 
and m ode ex ist, they have, by definition, a secure 
and in disputable rea lity But just what specific par- 
ticulars are substances and modes cannot be deter- 

1 Ethics I, Definitions $ and 5 
® Joachim, A Study of Spinoza's Ethics, p 15 
^ See Letter XXXII, especially 
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mined merely by an examination of the definitions. 
What particulars will as a matter of fact answer 
to the descriptions is something that must be dis- 
covered independendy of the definitions This is 
especially clear in the case of mode, there is more 
than one class of things that fulfil the requirements 
o^the definition 

Mode denotes finite particular existents. This is 
Its most important meanmg, but it is used by 
Spinoza to designate more than that. It is charac- 
t eristic of Spinoza’s termmology that terms have 
va rious ranges of app lication. Any kind of existent 
whatsoever that is dependent upon another without 
which It can neither be nor be conceived is by defini- 
tion necessarily a mode Thus motion, for example, 
IS, a nd is conceived through something els e. Apart 
from the necessity for there being somethin g which 
moves, motion involves transition from one posi- 
tion to another, i e , motion involves the existence 
of extensionJ Without extension, motion can ne ither 
be n or be conceiv ed Hence motion is a mode of ex- 
tension. When m otion is considered absolu t^y, 
^Tenj'that is, m otion of infinite body or corporeal 
substance is considered, then motion is mfinitS and 
must be an infinite mode‘s when the motion of any 
particular fimte body Is considered, then motion 
must be a finite mode Thus by logical development 
of the definition of mode Spinoza arrives at the 
distinction between fi nite and infinite mod es. The 
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secondary relation of a finite mode of motion to 
the infinite mode of motion is identical with the re- 
lation of a fi nite body to infi nite body, it is the i ela- 
tion of part-whole What is true of modes of 
extension is similarly true of modes of thought, 
within thought too, Spinoza distinguishes between 
finite modes and infinite modes. 

Ill 

With the definitions of substance and mode it 
would seem Spinoza has defined the two terms 
which denote the two fundamental metaphysical 
existents which divide the universe between them 
f'or al l existents must belong either to t he class 
of independent exist ents (m se) or dependent exist- 
ents and whatever is known must be 

known ei ther through itself or through something 
else. By virtue of Spinoza’s own basal axi oms there 
is no possibility of there beingany other type of 
fundamental metaphysical existent, and therefore 
also no possibility of there being any other funda- 
mental category of ideas Did we need any further 
evidence in support of this conclusion, then we have 
Spinoza’s own unambiguous statement — which he 
repeats on every appropnate occasion — ^that ‘hn 
nature there is nothing but substances and their 
modes ” And yet, besides the definitions of sub- 
stance and mode, Spinoza has 4&^ii>hons of at- 
Elites I, Proposition 4 Cf also 6, xs, aS 
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tribute and God JJpw c an these add itional defini- 
tions be accounte d for"? 

Let us first consider Spinoza’s definition of at- 
tribute. An attribute must, by force of axiom, be 
either m it self or in anoth er, and the idea of at- 
tribute must, again by force of axiom, be conceived 
either through itself or through the idea of some- 
thing else If attribute i s in itself and i s conceived 
through Itself, then it is, by definition, substance, 
if It IS in another, and is conceived through that 
other, then, by defimtion, it is mode When •we 
examine Spinoza’s definition of attribute •we find in- 
deed that he does not tell us •whether attribute is 
in Itself or in another, or whether it is conceived 
through Itself or through the idea of something 
else What we do find is that in his definition of 
attribute Spinoza is really talking about the nature, 
not of a new metaphysical entity, but of substance 
which has already been defined . By attribute 
Spinoza understands “th at which the intell ect per 
cei ves of substance, as constituting its essm ce” 
de&jition, it is quite clear, does not define a 
third type of metaphysical existent; it rg-defines the 
ESSMce of sulSstance from the pomt of ^ew of the 
intel lect perceiving it. 

The essence of a thing is t he innermost na ture 
of that thing, its ina lienable co re of b eing, it is 
that'^hich makes a thing what it is, marking it off 

’^Ethics I, Definition 4 
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from all other things, and from -which all of its 
properties necessarily flow The essence of a thing is 
“that which being gnen the thing is necessarily 
givenj and which bwng takenT a'w‘ayr'’fEe ’tRihg is 
taken away, or, that without which the thipg, and 
vice versa, which without the thing, can neither be 
nor be conceived ” ^ Consequently, if the intellect 
perceives truly, Spinoza must mean by attribute the 
innermost nature of substance, that which makes 
substance be what it is — ^without which substance 
could neither be nor be conceived. For if the essence 
v<)f a thing can no more be or be conceived without 
the thing'’ than the thing can either be or be con- 
ceived without its essence, then substance -without 

- -- 

attribute or attnbu^ .without substance can neither 
be nor be conceived. Or, if the essence of a thing is 
that which when given the thing is.given, and which 
when taken away the thing is taken away, then 
when attribute is given, substance is given, and 
when attribute is taken away, then substance is 
taken away., The difference between attribute and 
substance, if the intellect perceives truly, can there- 
fore be only a difference of connotat ion, denota- 
tively, the t-wo t erm s must be equivalent. 

That the intellect, according to Spinoza, does 
truly pe rceiv e the na ture of a ttribute — and that 
therefore attribute is what substance most inalien- 
ably is — can be demonstrated more geometnco 
’^Etkia II, Definition a 
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without any lengthy examination of Spinoza’s 
theory of knowledge This form of demonstration 
IS both appiopriate to and sufficient for our pur- 
poses here. 

The object of intell^, whether finite or in- 
finite, IS, 'Spinoza says, ‘ \o comp rehend the attri- 
butes of God and the modes of God and n othin g 
else.” ^ Infinite intellect, or the idea which consti- 
tutes God’s mind, is the “i dea of His essen ce and of 
al l things whid ^necessarilv follow from His es- 
sence” , ^ that IS, I t is t he idea of the “mfinite things 
in infini te ways ” which necessarily follows from the 
divme nature ® Of these infinite things, tributes 
are those things which are, as Spinoza puts it, 
equally in a part and the whole, the attribute of 
extension, for example, is equally eapressed m its 
infinite and eternal essence in a single finite body as 
It IS in infinite body, since “individual things are 
nothing bu ^ modes of Go d’s attnbutes, expressmg 
those attnbutes in a certam and determinate man- 
ner”* Now “those things which are common to 
everything, and are equally in the part and m the 
whole, can only be adequately conceived ” * An idea 
which IS necessarily adequate is also necessarily 
true,® therefore, the intellect can only truly per- 
ceive the nature of attribute 

1 Ethics I, Proposition 30 ^ Ethics I, Proposition 25, corollary 

^Ethtcs II, Proposition 3 ^Ethics II, Proposition 38 
^Ethics I, Proposition 16 ^Ethics II, Proposition 34 
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It would not do to rest the case for the denota- 
tive equivalence of the two terms attribute and sub- 
stance upon this one argument alone even though 
there is no reason for minimizing its strength. 
There are other considerations that force us to the 
same conclusion The cumulative power of the sev- 
eral arguments — each one mdependent of the other 
— ^we may justly take, I believe, to be decisive 
When we read the Ethics by itself, we have to 
arrive at the denotative equivalence of attribute 
and substance by a process of inference. The fact 
that attribute and substance are separately defined 
and separately numbered has been a great obstacle 
m the way of understanding Spinoza’s real mten- 
tion Fortunately, there is a passage in one of 
Spinoza’s letters that makes plain to us that at one 
time in the composition of the Ethics, he induded 
his definition of attribute in his definition of sub- 
stance, explicitly stating that the two terms had 
equivalent meaning Writing to Simon de Vries, 
Spinoza says “But I do not yet see what this has 
to do with the understanding of the third definition 
. . . For the definition as I gave it you, unless I 
am mistaken, reads as follows By substance I mean 
that which is in itself and is conceived through it- 
self, that is, whose conception does not involve the 
conception of some other thing I mean the same by 
attribute, except that it is called attribute with re- 
spect to the intellect, which attributes’ such and such 
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a nature to substance This definition, 1 say, ex* 
plains clearly enough what I wish you to under- 
stand by substance or attnbute. You, however, wish 
me to explain by means of an example, which it is 
very easy to do, how one and tlu sjmj thtn g ca n 
be called by t wo nam es. But, not to seem niggardly, 

I will s upply two examples First, I say that by the 
name of Israel I mean the thtfd Patriarch, I also 
mean the same Patriarch b.y-the_iiame Jacob, since 
the name Jacob was given to him because he had 
seized his brother’s heer^econdly, bv ^j!g , n e I mean 
thaT which reflects all the rays o^ light without 
change , I mean the sa^e“by white , exc^t that it is 
called white in relation to a man who is lookmg at > 
the plane (surface).’”- 

This letter, taken by itself, does not, of course, 
prove anything more than that at the time of writ- 
ing to de Vries, Spinoza held the views he there 
expresses This is what Joachim contends He main- 
tains that by ihe time Spinoza perfected the Ethics, 
he had changed his views on the relation of at- 
tribute to substance According to Joachim — ^who 
may be taken as sepresentative of a whole school of 
interpreters — ^the identification of substance and 
attribute is characteristic of Spinoza only while he 
was a follower of the Cartesian philosophy, only 
then did he speak indiflerendy of extended sub- 
stance or the attribute of extension, of thinking 
^Letter IX, A S^olfs translation (italics mine). 
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substance or the at tribute of thought, but when 
l^moza tuUy developed his own metaphysics, so 
the argument runs, he distinguished rigorously be- 
tween the two The force of Joachim’s contention 
IS somewhat weakened by his admission that “traces 
of the older inaccurate terminology” survive not 
only in the letters but also in the scholium to Prop- 
osition 15, of the First Part It must be granted, of 
course, that if there were to be found m the Etktcs 
only one reference to the “older inaccurate termi- 
nology” Joachim’s interpretation would not be seri- 
ously invalidated, for it is quite easy to understand 
how Spinoza could lapse once into an antiquated 
and inexact form of expression, especially in a 
scholium where the wnting is controversial. But 
when we examine the text of the Ethics very 
closely, we find that the “older inaccurate termi- 
nology” survives not only in the controversial 
scholium referred to, it survives throughout the 
propositions and demonstrations of the meta- 
physical portions of the Ethics, that is, throughout 
Spinoza’s whole constructive argument. This being 
the case, as will be shown in detail, there is of 
course nothing for us to do hut to accept the 
denotative equivalence of the two terms. And when 
we do so we are not faced with the impossibility 
of readmg Spinoza’s text in a straightforward and 
mtelligible manner; indeed, it is they who seek in 
one way or another to distinguish radically between 
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substance and attribute who find themselves in this 
unhappy predicament The interpretation here ad- 
vanced makes possible a consistent reading of the 
Ethics, a reading that does not require us, as so 
many other readings do, to render some proposi- 
tions iri a strict and some in a loose fashion And 
a t no point are we forced to condemn the lo gicality 
or the sequence ot Spin oza’s p ropositions but are 
enabled to see in them a rigid continuity and devel- 
opment of thought 

(a) There is one place in the Ethics where 
Spinoza states, almost as plainly as he does in his 
letter to de Vries, that by substa nce a nd at tribute 
he means the sam^thing “There is nothing there- 
fore- oirtside^ the intellect bv w hich a number of 
things can be distinguished one from another, but 
substances or {which is the same thing by Def 4-) 
their attributes and affections ” ^ 

(b) Spinoza does not, in his definition of at- 
tribute, tell us whether attribute is in itself or in 
another, whether it must be conceived through 
itself or through the idea of something else. If 
attribute is a distincFmet aphysical eni^, he should 
have done this because itTi"by these characteristics 
that metaphysical entities, according to his axioms, 
are alone distinguished Instead of i^^wm^attnbute 
in the manner in which he defined substance and 
mode, Spinoz a proves t hat attribute is in itself and 

^ Ethics I, Proposition 4, dem (italics mine) 
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IS conceived thiough itself, and he proves this by 
means of the definition of attribute which asserts 
that attribute is the essence of substance and there- 
fore what IS true of substance must be true of at- 
tribute This IS clear beyond any misconception in 
the demonstration of Ethics I, Pioposition io The 
proposition to be proved is that “each attnhntp of 
a substanc e m ust be conceived through its elf” ; the 
proof IS as follows “for an attribute is that which 
the intellect perceives of substance as constitutmg 
its essence (Def 4) and therefore (Def. 3) it must 
be conceived through itself ” 

Furtheimore, in the scholium to the same Prop- 
osition, Spinoza draws the consequence that neces- 
sarily follows from the fact that each attribute 
must be conceived through itself, namely, th at- each 
attri bute ~is~causaliy indefinden t of ever y other 
“nor could one be produced by another.” Now it 
IS ^arac teristiTof't dlTngd esrinfinite and finite, that 
one^o decan produce anothei T^ t is chSf a 5 :eristic 
only of substance that “one substance cannot pro- 
duce another substance,” * so that in this vital re- 
spect there is again complete identity b etween at- 
tribute and substance It cannot be argued against 
this conclusion that although one attribute can- 
not produce another, and although modes could 
not produce attributes, still substance produces 

^Ethics I, Propositions 23, 28 

^Ethtcs I, Proposition 6 
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attributes. If this argument were valid attributes 
would have to be conceived through substance, not 
through themselves because “t he know l edge of an 
e ffect depends u p on and involveT the knowledge of 
the cause ” ^ But since attributes lire "deinonstrated 

- I 

to be co t^evued t hroupfb themselves, they must also 
in t hemselves Spinoza does not state in so 
manywords that attributes are in themselves (*« 
se) but apart from the arguments for this con- 
clusion just presented, have the propositions in 
which Spinoza proves that attributes involve neces- 
sary existence, or are eternal And, by definition, 
that whose nature involves necessary emstence is a 
causa sut, that is, is in itself.® Spinoza’s own demon- 
stration of the eternity of attributes is worth citmg 
because it reveals' once more in how matter of fact 
fashion Spinoza takes it that what is true of sub- 
stance IS also true of attribute “By the attributes 
of God is to be understood that which (Def 4) 
ea^iresses the essence of the divine substance, that 
is to say, that which pertains to substance It is this, 
I say, which the attributes themselves must mvolve 
But eternity pertains to the nature of substance 
(Prop 7). Therefore e ach of the attr ibutes must' 
in volve etem itv. _ and theFefore allare rternal ” * i 
There is no special purpose in citmg many ex- 

1 Ethcs I, Axiom 4 

2 Ethics I, Definition i, Proposition 7 
® Ethics I, Proposition 19, dem 
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amples, almost th e -whol e First Part could be cited 
to prove the cont ention that Spinoza constantly 
uses the definition of substance as a means for prov* 
ing propositions about the nature of attribute I 
will cite, however, one more case, the demonstra- 
tion of the second proposition. This proposition 
reads *‘Two substances whose attribu tes a re diffpir , 
ent, have nothing in common” , the demonstration 
reads as follows “This is evident from Def. 3 For 
each substance must be in itself and must be con- 
ceived through Itself, that is to say, the conception 
of one does not involve the conception of the 
other ” Unless substance and attribute denote one 
and the same thing, this demonstration of the prop- 
osition would not only be invalid, it would be 
totally irrelevant Because if attributes are not in 
themselves and conceived through themselves it 
does not follow that two substances whose attri- 
butes are different have nothing in common The 
validity of the demonstration depends upon the 
nature of attribute, at least as much as upon the 
nature of substance Yet in the demonstration, the 
definition of attribute is not even referred to. What 
Spinoza does is prove something about attribute by 
exclusively using the definition of substance This 
he can validly do only if he considers the two to be 
denotatively equivalent, only if he considers at- 
tribute really to be the essence of substance. 

c) Spinoza tells us in his definition of attribute 
22 
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what relation attribute bears to substance, but he 
does not tell us what relation attribute bears to 
mode ; nor does he, in his definition of mode, tell us 
what relation mode bears to attribute If attribute 
were a^ metaphysical entity distinct from substance 
he could not be guilty of such a far-reaching omis- 
sion — at least not with impunity When we reach 
the Corollary to I, 25, however, we discover that 
Spinoza there states that modes bear precisely the 
same relationship to attribute that they have been 
defined to bear to substance This Co rollary re ads* 
‘ Individual thinfys are nothing but afEect ions or 
modes of ( xodls-attubutes. This is evident from 
Prop. 15 and Def. 5.” Definition 5 contains no ref- 
erence to attribute but defines mode solely as affec- 
tion or modification of substance, and when we 
examine the demonstration of Proposition 15 we 
find that there too nothing whatever is said of the 
relation of mode to attribute , in fact, nothing at all 
IS said about attributes m that Proposition The 
only thing discoverable there that bears upon the 
issue is a reference to Definition 5. Actually, there- 
fore, Spinoza establishes that modes are affections 
of attribute by means of the definition of mode 
alone. He could validly do this only if by attribute 
and substance he means denotatively the same 
thing, then whatever applies to the one necessarily 
applies also to the other And that Spinoza does 
take this stand, we have no room to doubt In sub- 
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sequent propositions of the Ethics we find that 
Spinoza speaks of modes as being indifferently 
modifications of attribute or modifications of sub- 
stance. 

To summarize the results we have reached so far 
concerning the nature of attribute Attribute is the 
real essence of substance, that which substance is 
m Its inn ermost being For this reason Spinoza can 
justly use the definition of substance to demonstrate 
propositions about attribute. If substance and at- 
tribute were anything other than the same thing, 
this procedure would violate the most elementary 
rules of logic, and the whole argument of the Ethics 
would be vitiated since the later propositions de- 
pend upon the earlier ones. Also, we have discov- 
ered that attnbute is stated and proved to have pre- 
cisely the same basic characteristics possessed by 
substance ( i ) attnbute is in itself and is conceived 
through Itself, (2) its essence involves necessary 
existence, (3) it is causa sut, and (4) it bears the 
relation to mode which the definition of mode 
ascribes to substance. If these arguments still do 
not prove the denotative equivalence of attribute 
and substance, then in further support, the prmci- 
ple of the identity of indiscemibles, which Spmoza 
estabhshes in Ethics I, 5, could be invoked, as prov- 
ing on the ground of a general principle thatjwo 
things which differ from one another in no essential 
respect, are essentially one and the same thmg 
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However, this conclusion will receive its final test 
and confirmation in the next chapter where we an- 
alyze particularly the first fifteen propositions of 
the Ethics, for it is in these propositions that 
Spino2;^a presents the chief feature of his doctrine 
on God. 

It is not at all a strange thing that Spinoza 
should use two terms to denote the same thing. 
It IS a weU-established practice of his. Besides Sub- 
stance and Attribute, we have such pairs of terms 
as God and Natuie, Perfection and Reality, Virtue 
and Power The only peculiarity of the extra term 
attribute is that it is separately defined and num- 
bered. In the other cases ated, this procedure is not 
followed, the terms are plainly stated to be equiva- 
lent, and, in the instances of Perfection and Reality, 
Virtue and Power, these pairs of terms are included 
within the same definition At one time, as we have 
seen, the same was true of Attribute and Substance ; 
they too were included in one definition The ques- 
tion arises, therefore. What made Spinoza make an 
exception m the case of attribute ? Why did he not 
leave it as a part of the definition of substance? 
Why, in the completed form of the Ethics, did he 
find it necessary to have two definitions when only 
one would seem to be needed'? 

The answer to these questions cannot be found, 
as we have seen, in any change in doctrme concern- 
ing the nature of attribute that took place between 
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the time of the letter to de Vries and the comple- 
tion of the Ethics. All attempts to find the answer 
in such supposed change have resulted in the con- 
clusion that there is a fundamental contradiction, 
of one sort or another, in Spinoza’s metaphysical 
system, and what is even more reveahng, that the 
propositions of the First Part of the Ethics are for- 
mally defective, abounding in lacunae, repetitions 
and inconsistencies There is, of course, no a prion 
reason why a philosopher should not harbor in his 
system fundamental contradictions, philosophers 
have all too frequently been guilty of doing just 
this But an interpretation that would convict a 
philosopher of serious elementary formal defi- 
ciencies in the presentation of his basic propositions 
propositions that are formulated in the rigorous 
fashion of the geometrical order of demonstration 
-such interpretation has at least the presumption 
against it, and ought not to be accepted unless abso- 
lutely no other solution is possible. 

When we turn to inquire into the requirements 
of the logical form of the geometrical order of 
demonstration, instead of into the philosophical 
content of the system, we are able to find an answer 
which satisfies the questions that force themselves 
upon us, and to satisfy them without compelling us 
to accuse Spinoza of elementary confusion and con- 
tradiction, without compelling us to invalidate his 
powers of logical and systematic thought. 
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The separate definition of attribute is evidence of 
the technical perfection, in the Ethtcs, of the geo- 
metrical order of demonstration One can appre- 
ciate Spinoza’s technical development in this respect 
when one studies comparatively Appendix I to the 
Short Treatise and the Ethtcs The difference be- 
tween the two is amazing In the Short Treatise 
Spinoza IS struggling very confusedly with defini- 
tions and axioms and propositions, unable very 
clearly or effectively to distinguish between them, 
in the Ethtcs he shows himself to be a master of his 
method, of having thoroughly thought it through 
and of having developed the ability of applyuig it 
to philosophy 

The geometrical order of demonstration Spinoza 
uses is obviously modelled on Euclid We must 
therefore turn to Euclid to get a clue to the answer 
we seek In Euclid we discover a characteristic type 
of theorem, and a characteristic method of demon- 
strating It. The theorem states that two triangles 
equal in given respects are equal in another respect 
or in all respects. If the triangles are equal m all 
respects — to consider only one case of this type of 
problem since what applies to it applies, mutatis 
mutandis, to all similar cases — ^if the triangles are 
equal in all respects then they are not two different 
triangles but one and the same triangle We may 
feel sure that Euclid knew that the triangles which 
were preliminarily given to be equal in only certam 
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respects were, from the start, actually equal in all 
respects. Nevertheless it is necessary for Euclid to 
Ignore this, and to start with two triangles because 
otherwise his formal geometrical demonstration 
would be impossible 

Spinoza was guided by the example of Eudid in 
defining attribute separately By doing this, he had 
really two definitions of substance — one definition 
stating what substance is m the order of existence, 
the other stating what substance is in the order of 
knowledge. And having these two definitions, he 
could, like Euclid, proceed more geometnco to dem- 
onstrate what he wished about the nature of sub- 
stance For, in the order of nature, there are be- 
sides substance, only modes But the definition of 
mode can only serve to demonstrate what relation 
modes bear to substance and vice versa, by its 
means nothing can be demonstrated of the nature 
of substance as it is in itself And to demonstrate 
what substance is in itself is the object of Prop- 
ositions 2 to 20. It was therefore necessary for 
Spinoza to have another definition that would be 
equal to the definition of substance, and yet be suf- 
fiaendy different m form, to allow him to consider 
substance m different ways, to make analyses and 
comparisons, and to demonstrate his results geo- 
metrically The definition of attnbute allows for 
just this. It is formally independent of the defini- 
don of substance and hence there is no formal beg- 
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ging the question when it is employed It defines 
the essence of substance and hence enables you to 
treat of substance. The two definitions can be used, 
in a sense, mterchangeably, that is, as we have seen, 
the definition of attribute can be used to demon- 
strate propositions about the nature of substance, 
and the definition of substance to demonstrate 
propositions about the nature of attribute. 

The necessity Spinoza was under for having 
a separate defimtion of the essence of substance 
in order to be able to demonstrate geometrically 
propositions about the nature of substance can be 
illustrated by two of the fundamental propositions 
in the Ethics. The second Proposition is to prove 
that “two substances having difterent attributes 
have nothing m common with one another.” With- 
out a separate definition of attribute this proposi- 
tion could hardly be even significantly stated, let 
alone geometrically proved. Spinoza would have 
been forced to say, without a separate definition of 
attribute, that “two substances (or what is the 
same thmg, two attributes) which are different 
have nothing in common ” This statement is not 
very significant, it is an obvious tautology, there 
would be nothing to demonstrate geometrically and 
even if there were, it could not be so demonstrated 
The same is true of the fifth Proposition, that “m 
nature there cannot be two or more substances of 
the same nature or attribute.” This proposition, 
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without a separate definition of attribute, would 
have to be formulated something like this “there 
cannot exist in nature two or more substances (or 
what IS the same thing, two or more attnbutes) 
which are the same.” This proposition does, it is 
true, make sense, but, what is equally true, it does 
not admit of formal geometrical demonstration In 
a system geometrically demonstrated, it would have 
to stand as a dogmatic statement. 

Even if Spinoza did not require a separate defi- 
nition for other propositions it would be quite suf- 
ficient that these propositions need, for their geo- 
metrical demonstration a separate definition of at- 
tribute, to make such separate definition impera- 
tive. For unless these two propositions can be geo- 
metrically demonstrated, the remaining essential 
propositions of the First Part cannot be geometri- 
cally demonstrated since — to trace the interdepend- 
ence of the first fifteen propositions — ^I, 6 depends 
upon I, 5 and I, 2 , 1 , 7 upon I, 6, 1 , 8 upon I, 7 and 
I, 5 , 1, 1 1 upon I, 7 , 1 , 12 upon I, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8 ; 
I, 13 upon I, 5 and I, 1 1 , 1 , 14 upon I, 5 and I, 1 1 , 
I, 15 upon I, 14 All fifteen propositions would be 
incapable of being geometrically demonstrated, 
which sunply means that the First Part could not be 
so demonstrated since — to trace the interdepend- 
ence of the propositions subsequent to I, 15 — ^I, 17 
depends upon I, 15 , 1 , 18 upon I, 14 and I, 15 , 1 , 
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19 upon I, 7 and I, 1 1 , 1, 20 upon I, 19 , 1 , 21 and 
I, 22 upon I, II and I, 20, 1 , 23 upon I, 15, 1 , 19, 
and I, 21, I, 25 upon I, 15, I, 26 upon I, 16 and 
I, 25, I, 28 upon I, 21, 22, 24, 25, and 26, 1 , 29 
upon I, ,11, 15, 16, 21, 24, 26, and 27, 1, 30 upon 
I, 14 and I, 15, I, 31 upon I, 15 and I, 29, 1 , 32 
upon I, 23 and 28, 1 , 33 upon I, ii, 14, 16 and 29; 
I, 34 upon I, II and I, 16, 1 , 35 upon I, 34, 1 , 36 
upon I, 16, 25 and 34 And if the First Part could 
not be geometrically demonstrated the whole of the 
Ethics would have to be cast into another form 
since the succeedmg Parts are dependent to greater 
or lesser extent upon the First Part 

vr 

We have now to consider Spinoza’s definition of 
God. The preliminary argument used when we con- 
sidered the definition of attribute applies with 
equal force to the defimtion of God God must, by 
force of axiom, be either m Himself { tn se) or in 
something else {tn al to) , that is, God must either 
be substance or mode. When we examine Spinoza’s 
definition of God we find that he is not defining a 
kmd of metaphysical existent which is different 
from substance and mode , he is defimng a substance 
which consists of infinite attnbutes The definition 
reads “By God I understand Being absolutely m- 
fimte, that is to say, substance consisting of infinite 
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attributes, each one of which egresses eternal and 
infinite essence.” ^ 

The conception of God as a Being absolutely 
infinite, contained in Spinoza’s definition, is the tra- 
ditional conception of God as a supremely^ perfect 
being, an Ens Realisstmum. Spinoza has taken this 
conception and defined it more carefully and more 
significantly than had been done before The gen- 
eral consideration that guided him m the construc- 
tion of his definition we learn from a letter to 
Tschirnhaus “When I define God as the supremely 
perfect Being, since this definition does not ex- 
press the efficient cause (for I conceive that an 
effiaent cause can be internal as well as external) I 
shall not be able to discover all the properties of 
God from it, but when I define God as a Being, etc 
(see Definition VI, Part I of the Ethics) ... I 
Imow that I can deduce from it all (His) proper- 
ties.”* From another letter to Tschirnhaus we 
learn that Spinoza did not question the validity of 
the idea of God as a supremely perfect or abso- 
lutely infinite Being; Spinoza concerned himself 
only with developing the implications of this con- 
ception in accordance with the prmciples of his phi- 
losophy “The axiom of the scholium to Propo- 
sition X, Part I, as I suggested at the end of that 
schohum, we form from the idea which we have of 

"^Ethics 1, Definition 6 

3 Letter JJX, A Wolfs translation 
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an absolutely infinite Being, and not from the fact 
that there are, or may be, bemgs with three, four 
or more attributes ” ^ 

It goes without sa 3 nng that God must by Spinoza 
be defined as having or as consisting of attributes. 
Tradition was firm on this point, and just as 
Spinoza retains the term God, instead of consist- 
ently using the term Nature, he also naturally uses 
the term attribute. (This is another reason why 
Spinoza could not discard the term attribute, but 
had to re-define it in terms of substance.) Spmoza’s 
argument showing why God must be defined as con- 
sisting of no less than infinite attributes each of 
them infinite in its own kind is a very simple one. 
“Nothing is clearer,” he says, “than that Being 
absolutely infinite is necessarily defined as we have 
shown (Def 6) as Being which consists of infimte 
attributes each one of which eiqpresses a certain 
essence, eternal and mfinite . . . [for] each being 
must be conceived under some attribute, and the 
more reality or being it has, the more attnbutes it 
possesses expressing necessity or etermty and in- 
finity ” * This argument is the same as his more 
succmct statement in the Explanation to the Defini- 
tion of God 

Although Spinoza repeatedly states that the 
more reality a being has the more attnbutes must 

1 Letter LXIV A Wolf’s translation 
^ Ethics I, Proposition xo, schol 
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be predicated of it,* there have not been wanting 
interpretations that maintain that Spinoza is com- 
pelled by virtue of the doctrine that determinatto 
est negatto to deny all predicates of God, and 
therefore that his conception of God is a pure ab- 
straction, empty of all content With this view we 
disagree Spinoza makes use of the phrase “deter- 
mination IS negation” in one of his letters “As to 
the doctrine that figure is negation, and not some- 
thing positive. It is clearly evident that the totality 
of matter, considered without limitation, can have 
no figure and that figure has a place only in finite 
and limited bodies. For he who says that he appre- 
hends a figure wants to eiqiress thereby nothing else 
than that he is apprehending a limited thing, and 
how it IS limited The limitation, therefore, does 
not belong to the thing in virtue of its being, but, 
on the contrary, it is its not-being Since, then, 
figure IS nothing but limitation and limitation is 
negation (determmatto est negatto) therefore, as 
has been said, it can be nothmg but negation ” ® It 
IS dear from the context, and especially so in Mr 
Wolf’s translation, that Spinoza employs the ex- 
pression determinatto est negatto when he is con- 
cerned with finite, and not infinite, things In the 
Ethics, the term “determmate” is unfailingly used 
in similar fashion 

^Ethics I, Definition €, Explanation, Propositions I, 8, scliol 
I, 9, and xo, schol , Letter IX 

* Letter L , A Wolfs translation 
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It IS true that some theologians considered God 
to be superior to any specifiable attributes , but we 
know that Spinoza thought that it was not beneath 
God’s spiritual natuie even to be extended By 
preying upon the ambiguity of the term “determi- 
nation”* we can come to the conclusion that God 
must be empty of all content so as not to be “deter- 
mined ” The ambiguity rests in the fact that “de- 
termination” may mean either setting a limit to, or 
giving a character to When we confuse these two 
meanings and hold that to give a character to a 
thmg IS to limit it we have no difficulty in derivmg 
any paradoxical conclusion we may desire. Spinoza, 
however, never maintained that to give a character 
to a thing IS to limit it, he consistently maintained 
that to give a character to a thing is to give it 
reality or being This is stated as explicitly as one 
could desire in Scholium i to Proposition 8 of the 
First Part • “Since finiteness is in truth partly nega- 
tion and infinitude absolute affirmation of existence 
of some kind, it follows from Proposition 7 alone, 
that all substance must be infimte ” ^ Hence God 
must be given infinite attributes so that he may 
have infinite bemg or reality, that he may be su- 
premely perfect 

There are interpretations which agree that Spi- 
noza’s God is not a purely empty abstraction, but 
has definite characteristics or attributes But many, 
if not all of these mterpretations, maintain that in 
^Italics mine 
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some way or other the infinite number of attributes 
must be reduced to two, or even one. In Western 
philosophy mind and body, thought and extension, 
have been the two exclusive categories in terms of 
which the universe has been construed. Sometimes 
both thought and extension are given equal reality 
as characteristics of the world , sometimes the one 
or the other has been made the reality and the 
other derogated to mere appearance This invet- 
erate habit of thmbng exclusively in terms of mind 
and body, or of mmd alone (idealism) or of body 
alone (materialism) has tried, time and again, to 
fix Itself upon Spinoza’s system. Idealistic interpre- 
tations of the attributes of Spinoza’s God base 
themselves squarely on the fact that attribute is 
defined as that which the intellect perceives as con- 
stitutmg the nature of substance; and hence, all 
attributes other than mind are simply the subjec- 
tive expressions of mind. Materialistic interpreta- 
tions, on the other hand, support themselves on the 
fact that the mind is defined as the idea of the 
body, and therefore the only thing that possesses 
ultimate reahty is the body. Other interpretations 
accept that mind and body have equal standing in 
Spmoza’s system but the other attributes are, as S. 
Alexander * recently put it, “otiose” and meanmg- 
less The purpose of this essay is logical, not 
metaphysical. It may be that a true metaphysics 

^ S Alexander Spinoza and Time 
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does not need infinite attributes, that Spinoza’s 
ascribing to God an infinite number was a wild 
and fantastic act of the imagination All we are 
concerned to determine here is whether Spinoza 
dtd ascribe an infinite number of attributes to God 
and whether he intended them all to be real and 
objective characteristics of God’s nature That 
Spinoza mtended the attributes to be real and ob- 
jective we can determine by propositions which are 
crucial on this point. As we have already seen, 
Spmoza asserts that one attnbute cannot produce 
another, that all attiibutes are eternally together in 
God From this it follows as inevitably as it does 
obviously that there is no causal relation between 
attributes However, in subsequent Parts of the 
Ethics Spinoza recurs to this same point, and we 
are spared the need for drawing the conclusion 
ourselves “The body,” Spinoza says, “cannot de- 
termine the mind to thought, neither can the mind 
determine the body to motion nor rest, nor to any- 
thing else, if there be anythmg else.” ^ This prop- 
osition is proved by means of a proposition which 
applies to all of God’s attributes, asserting their 
complete causal independence of each other. “The 
modes of any attribute have God for a cause only 
m so far as He is considered under that attribute 
of which they are modes, and not in so far as He 

'^Ethics III, Proposition 2 
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IS considered under any other attribute.” ^ This 
proposition is proved, m turn, by means of Proposi- 
tion 10 of the First Part (which we have discussed 
above) in which Spinoza proves that each attribute 
IS conceived by itself and without another. Since the 
infinite attributes of God are "all causalTy inde- 
pendent of and causally unrelated to each other, it 
follows necessanly that if they are at all, then they 
must be objective and real We must either deny 
that God has any attnbutes in Spinoza’s system or 
else assert that He has an infinite number, all of 
them possessing equal objectivity and reality 
But when we grant that the infinite attributes are 
real and objective, each existing causally inde- 
pendent of the other, what happens to the unity of 
God^ Is not His unity shattered into infinite frag- 
ments i* Is His unity at best anything more than 
the sum of His attributes'? There are expressions 
in the Ethics which would seem to support the in- 
terpretation that the term God merely designates 
the sum of the attributes. Proposition 19 reads 
“God is eternal or, in other words, all His at- 
tributes are eternal ” {Deus, sive omnia Dei at- 
tributa sunt atema ) This is repeated in the second 
Corollary to the next proposition* “God is immut- 
able or (which is the same thmg) all His attributes 
are im mu table ” {Seqmtur, Deum, stve omnia Dei 
attnbuta esse immutabilia ) In opposition to these 
^ Ethics II, Proposition 6 
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pronouncements there is Spinoza’s unambiguous 
reiteration that God is One How can the two 
assertions be reconciled Camerer* and others 
maintain that this opposition cannot be overcome, 
that the unity of God and the infinity of attributes 
stand in unrelievable contradiction one with an- 
other. 

It IS true that Spinoza nowhere clearly es^lains * 
how God’s unity can persist despite the diversity of 
His attributes but there are sufGicient indications 
to show us how that unity must be understood The 
due we need is to be found in the nature of man 
Man IS a mode of the attributes of thought and 
extension , but because he is a mode of two diverse 
attributes he is not, according to Spinoza any the 
less one individual. Camerer does not hesitate to 
say that the unity of man’s nature is no less shat- 
tered and impossible to conceive on Spinoza’s prin- 
ciples of the relation of mind and body than is 
God’s nature And for the same reason qualitative 
diversity does not permit the real existence of 
umty However, the reason why for Spinoza man 
IS not two distinct individuals is because the orier 
of ideas in man’s mind is the same as the order of 
causes in man’s body. The divisive duality in man’s 
nature is overcome by the unifying singleness of 
order discoverable in both parts of man’s nature. 

^ Dte Lehre Spinozc^s, p 9 ff 

2 See Letter XXXll 
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If the order and connection of ideas in man’s mind 
differed from the older and connection of causes 
m man’s body, then man would indeed be two sep- 
arate individuals His unity, in such case would be, 
at best, only nominal, the unity of the sum., of his 
parts But the singleness of order is not merely a 
sum of parts , it is a principle that truly unifies ; in- 
deed, it IS because of the singleness of order that 
Spinoza sometimes refers to mind and body as 
aspects instead of as parts, of man’s nature. 

It IS more than merely probable that Spinoza’s 
conception of the relation of the attributes of God 
other than thought and extension was determined 
by his conception of the relation between thought 
and extension in man Smce the only attributes we 
do know actually are these two, it is dif&cult to 
understand how else Spinoza could have come to 
any conclusions concerning attributes whose exist- 
ence IS demanded solely by the formal consideration 
that God IS an absolutely infinite or supremely per- 
fect bemg. 

What IS true of man’s nature is true of God’s — 
since man is nothing more than a mode of two of 
God’s attributes In the scholium to Proposition 7 
of the Second Fart, Spinoza almost as much as says 
so “The circle existing in nature and the idea that 
IS in God of an eidsting circle are one and the same 
thing, which is manifested through different at- 
tributes, and, therefore, whether we think of nature 
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under the attribute of extension or under the at- 
tribute of thought or under any other attribute 
whatever, we shall discover one and the same 
order, or one and the same connection of causes; 
that IS J:o say, in every case, the same sequence of 
events Nor have I had any other reason for saying 
that God IS the cause of the idea, for example, of 
the arcle m so far only as He is a thinking thmg, 
and of the circle itself in so far as He is an ex- 
tended thing, but this, that the formal Being of the 
idea of a circle can only be perceived through an- 
other mode of thought as its proximate cause, and 
this again must be perceived through another, and 
so on ad tnfimtum. So that when things are con- 
sidered as modes of thought, we must e^lain the 
order of the whole of nature or the connection of 
causes by the attnbute of thought alone, and when 
things are considered as modes of extension, the 
order of the whole of nature must be eiiplained 
through the attnbute of extension alone, and so 
with other attributes”^ Neither in this scholium 
nor in any other place does Spinoza ever tell us 
anything Erectly about the attributes other than 
thought and extension, he always states that what 
holds of thought and extension also holds of them 
The ground for Spinoza’s conviction is none other 
than his belief in the regulanty and uniformity of 
God’s nature. 

sj^thia II, Propositton 7 schol (italics mine) 
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God must not, of course, be identified simply 
with the order discoverable in Him God consists 
of infinite attnbutes and the order of events within 
these attributes can never supersede in reality the 
attributes themselves It is not the order trntead of 
the attributes that gives us God’s nature, it is the 
ordei wtthtn the attributes (and therefore in addi- 
tion to the attributes) that gives us that This may 
appear very unsatisfactory to some, some may still 
maintain that the contradiction remains imrelieved. 
But surely it is not an indisputable axiom that real 
unity IS impossible with qualitative diversity Un- 
less we are ready to admit that internal qualitative 
diversity is necessarily incompatible with individu- 
ality or unity, there is no reason why we should 
admit that Spinoza’s God loses His unity in the 
infinite diversity of His attnbutes It is well to keep 
m mind, moreover, that Spinoza was writing at a 
time when mechanical concepts held exclusive sway 
The concept of an organism had Hot yet made its 
appearance on the intellectual horizon. Even though 
Spinoza maintained that all things are m various 
degrees animated, yet when he came to explain the 
nature of the human body, he did so, following 
Descartes, wholly in terms of the mechanical laws 
of motion The intellectual tools Spinoza had at his 
command were altogether inadequate for the clear 
expression of his ideas But what his idea of God is, 
despite the obscurity of his statement, is in general 
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outline, at any rate, sufficiently dear and consistent 
There is one more element in Spinoza’s definition 
of God that has to be discussed the use and mean- 
ing of the term substance God of course must be a 
“substance” because He is m Himself and must 
be conceived through Himself- There is no diffi- 
culty here. But what is the relation of substance 
consisting of infinite attributes (God) to substance 
as defined in Definition 3 which we have shown is 
denotatively equivalent to attribute, and not to an 
infinite number of attributes^ We can best come to 
understand the meaning of Spinoza’s usage of the 
term substance if we first consider his usage of the 
terms “idea” and “body” These three terms — 
substance, idea and body — embrace the total con- 
tent of Spinoza’s known universe 

Spinoza uses the term idea to designate ( i ) an 
absolutely simple idea This is clear from a passage 
in the De Emendahone “If the idea of a thing be 
very simple, it cannot but be dear and distinct , for 
such a thing cannot be known in part, but either as 
a whole or not at all ” (2) Spinoza uses the term 
idea to denote a finitely complex idea, consisting 
of a number of simple ideas “The idea which con- 
stitutes the formal Being of the human mind is not 
simple, but is composed of a number of idea/’ 
(II, 15) (3) Spinoza uses the term idea to desig- 
nate an infinitely complex idea, consisting of an m- 
finite number of simple ideas “The idea of God 
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from which infinite numbers of things follow in 
infinite ways, can be one only” (II, 4) “The ideas 
of non-existent individual things are comprehended 
m the infinite idea of God (II, 8 ) 

We find upon examination that Spinoza uses the 
term “body” correspondingly in the same three 
senses m which he uses the term “idea ” (i) We 
understand from the following sentence in Axiom 2 
that Spinoza has been using in his first Axioms and 
Lemmas the term body to mean absolutely simple 
bodies “Thus much for simplest bodies which are 
distinguished from one another by motion and rest, 
speed and slowness alone, let us now advance to 
composite bodies” (2) The term body is used to 
designate a finitely complex (composite) body 
“When a number of bodies of the same or of dif- 
ferent magnitudes are pressed together by others 
. . these bodies are said to be mutually united, 
and taken altogether they are said to compose one 
body or individual” (Definition after Axiom 2). 
(3 ) The term body is used to designate an infinitely 
complex body “Up to this point we have conceived 
an individual to be composed ... of the most 
simple bodies. If we now consider an individual of 
another kmd, composed of many individuals of 
diverse natures, we shall discover that it may be 
affected in many other ways, its nature nevertheless 
being preserved . . . Thus if we advance ad in- 
finitum, we may easily conceive the whole of Nature 
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to be one individual, whose parts, that is to say, all 
bodies differ in infinite ways without any change of 
the whole individual’* (Lemma 7, schol ) 

Now unless we recognize that Spinoza uses the 
term “substance” as he uses the terms “idea” and 
“body,” that is, in the three different senses just 
pointed out, we cannot possibly read his proposi- 
tions on God without accusing him of most out- 
rageous confusion or redundancy or both (i) 
Spinoza uses the teim substance to designate an 
absolutely simple substance, that is a substance con- 
sisting of only one attribute, this is evident from 
the definitions of substance and attribute , it is also 
more plainly evident in the follovving sentence 
“Substance which has only one attribute cannot 
exist except as substance” (I, 8, dem ) (2) Spinoza 
uses the term substance to designate a finitely com- 
plex substance, that is a substance consisting of 
more than one, but not necessarily of infinite at- 
tributes* “It is very far from being absurd to 
ascribe to one substance a number of attributes” 
( 1 , 10, dem ) (3) Spinoza uses the term substance 
to designate an infinitely complex substance, that is 
a substance consistmg of infinite attributes “God 
or substance consisting of infinite attributes . .” 

( 1 , 11 ). 

It must be understood, of course, that in Nature 
neither absolutely simple ideas, nor absolutely 
simple bodies, nor absolutely simple substances 
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exist Indeed, when we consider the whole of in- 
finite Nature then only one absolutely infinite idea 
(consisting of an infinite number of simple ideas) 
and only one absolutely infinite body (consisting of 
an infinite number of simple bodies) as well as only 
one absolutely infimte substance (consisting of an 
infinite number of simple substances or attributes) 
exist But Spinoza first considers in the intellectual 
order of presentation, simple ideas, simple bodies, 
and, as we shall see m the next chapter, simple 
substances because it is his fundamental methodo- 
logical rule to start with simples and by means of 
them to build up systenutically the complex 

If we consider the definition of God from a 
strictly logical pomt of view, we can now see how 
Spinoza constructed it God is metaphysically a 
unity, but He is a unity in diveisity For purposes 
of logical analysis it will be best to speak of God as 
a complex entity, not meaning thereby to impugn 
in any way His real unity That is to be understood 
all along 

God, then, is a complex entity, the idea of God, 
is therefore, correspondingly, a complex idea The 
method we should pursue in seeking to discover 
God’s nature so that it may be defined, is the same 
as the method we should pursue in seeking to dis- 
cover the nature of any other thing, ideas or bodies 
for example Does the complex entity God consist 
of simple constituents^ If so, are the simple con- 
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stituents all of one general sort, or are there many 
soits of simple constituents^ Spinoza’s definition 
of God plainly answers these questions God is a 
complex entity consisting of only one sort of simple 
constituent, that simple constituent is attribute 
(substance). Simple substance (or attribute) is in- 
finite only in its own kind , God is absolutely infinite , 
therefore God must be defined as consisting of an 
infinite number of attributes (substances) God, 
that IS, must be defined in terms of substance or 
attribute, since substance or attribute is the simple 
constituent of God’s nature ^ 

Yet how can this be done without involving one- 
self in dialectical difficulties? It will not do to 
define God as a “Being absolutely infinite, that is, a 
Being consisting of infinite attributes” because at- 
tribute has been defined with reference to sub- 
stance, not with reference to “being ” Hence if God 
is defined as a Betng consisting of infinite attributes, 
there is nothing in this definition to indicate that 
the infinite attributes express the essence of God’s 
nature. There is nothing in the definition to prevent 
our mfeiring that God is something which tran- 
scends the infinite attributes, or something which 
has the attributes but is different from them, or 
something in which the attributes inhere, as quail- 

iFor a contemporary example of a definition constructed in 
similar fashion see the definition of number in Russell’s Intro- 
duetton to Matkemattcal Philosophy 
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ties are m traditional metaphysics defined to inhere 
in the subject. With such a definition it will be im- 
possible rigorously to prove any proposition con- 
cerning the nature of God and His attributes the 
ambiguity of the definition will necessarily infect 
and vitiate the validity of any proof. 

For the same reasons God cannot be adequately 
defined as a Being consisting of infinite substances, 
for substance is defined as that which is in itself 
and IS conceived through itself, and as God is (in 
this conjectural definition) defined, we do not know 
how these infinite substances are related to God 
or whether God is a single integrated entity 

This problem in definition Spinoza solved by 
using the two terms substance and attribute Just as 
substance is identical with its attribute, being one 
and the same thing viewed and named m two dif- 
ferent ways, so is God a Being at one with His 
attributes. The infinite attributes are not merely 
attributes which God has; they are not predicates' 
stuck into a substantive, the infinite attributes are* 
God, they constitute His nature. The term sub- 
stance besides stating that God is in Himself and 
must be conceived through Himself, also mediates 
between the terms “attribute” and “being.” 

We have now exammed the four definitions it is 
necessary to understand in order to be able for- 
mally to analyze the propositions on God in the 
First Part of the Ethics. Before we proceed to that 
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task one further comment on the order in which 
these definitions are stated may not be out of place. 
First we have the definition of substance, then the 
definition of attribute which is a re-definition of 
substance , then the definition of mode which must 
be definlsd with respect to substance since mode is 
tn alto, and hence must be in substance. Fmally the 
definition of God which must be defined in terms 
of substance and attribute , but it cannot be defined 
until mode has been defined smce modes are in sub* 
stance and by virtue of that are in God The defini- 
tion of God must, therefore, come fourth, summmg 
up, as It does, the results of the three antecedent 
defimtions. 
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The Simplicity of Substance and the Unity of God 

I 

The opening propositions of the Ethics have 
been a constant source of perplexity for students of 
Spinoza The solution of the difficulties these piop- 
ositions present that has commended itself to inter- 
preters as being the best, is the solution of virtually 
reading these propositions out of Spinoza’s doc- 
trine. This point of view is most emphatically ex- 
pressed by Sigwart “The first seven or eight prop- 
ositions can only be explained if we assume that 
Spinoza is attacking the oidinary conception of 
substance. To any one who has Spinoza’s own con- 
ception of Substance m mind, they cannot but ap- 
pear almost ridiculous ” ^ Joachim, although not 
quite so emphatic, really assumes the same stand, 
he says that Spinoza defines God “as one Substance 
amongst others ... a view which no doubt re- 
flected popular opinion . . The first fourteen 
propositions develop the definitions of God and 
Substance and thus show that the popular view is 
untenable ” ^ Wolfson, in his detailed historical 

^ Sigwart, Der Sptnoztsmus, ktstortsch und pkihsophtsch erlau- 
iert, p 238 Quoted by Joachim, op at 
2 Joachim, loc, at, p 37 
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analysis of the propositions in question, agrees in 
essence with Sigwart and Joachim when he asserts 
that Spinoza is, in his first six propositions, present- 
ing his refutation of “philosophic dualism ” ^ How- 
ever these interpreters may differ from one an- 
other, they are in fundamental agreement on the 
view that the first propositions of the Ethtcs have 
nothing to do directly with Spinoza’s own positive 
doctrme 

In opposition to this, the interpretation here ad- 
vanced IS that the opening propositions (be they 
SIX or eight) are the indispensable prelimmary 
propositions by means of which Spinoza establishes 
his own positive doctnne In his first propositions 
Spinoza is engaged in the important task, of laying 
the foundations of his own doctrine of Substance 
not in undermining the conception of any one else 
There is, in Propositions I-XV, a gradual logical 
development of one consistent and constructive 
argument, step by step Spinoza leads up to his cul- 
minating Proposition that “Whatever is, is in God 
and nothing can either be or be conceived without 
God” (I, 15). 

Spinoza is, in the first six propositions, concerned 
with establishing the irrefragable simplicity of sub- 
stance infinite in its own kind, that is the simplicity 
of substance of Definition 3. We find therefore, 
throughout the first six propositions, the unequiv- 

1 H A Wolfson, Ckromcon Sptnozanum II, p 93 
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ocal and unimpeachable plural form “substances ” 
This plural form would be unthinkably erroneous 
did substance mean only God For God is One, and 
only the singular form “substance” would be per- 
missible It IS on this that Sigwart and those who 
follow him base their interpretations But if we 
distinguish between the various meanings of the 
term substance, pointed out above, we can come to 
understand the meaning and order of Spmoza’s 
propositions without having either to deny Spi- 
noza’s unequivocal use of the plural form “sub- 
stances” or to construe those propositions in which 
this plural form occurs in such a way that they have 
no proper place m Spinoza’s own system In the 
following discussion the difterence between sub- 
stance mhnite only m its own kind (Def 3) and 
Substance absolutely infinite (Def. 6) must be 
cleaily kept in mind. The difference may be appro- 
priately registered by using a small “s” for the 
former and a capital “S” for the latter 

Spinoza establishes m I, i the general relation- 
ship of modes to substance. That “substance is by 
Its nature piior to its modes” is demonstrated by a 
simple reference to the definitions of substance 
(Def 3) and mode (Def 5). Spinoza needs this 
proposition in order to be able to demonstrate I, 5 

^For a detailed discussion of the views of some of these 
authors see my "In Defense of Spinoza,” m The Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Mardi 4, 1926 
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The absolute simplicity of substance (Def 3) 
Spinoza establishes in 1 , 2 and I, 5 In 1 , 2 Spinoza 
demonstrates (by means of Definition 3 alone) 
that “Two substances having difEerent attributes 
have nqthing m common with one another” , in I, 5 
he proves that “In nature there cannot be two or 
more substances of the same nature or attribute ” 
For the demonstration of I, 5 Spinoza needs to 
demonstrate the proposition that “Two 01 more 
distinct things are distinguished from one another 
either by the difEerence of the attributes of the sub- 
stances or by the difterence of their modes” (I, 4) , 
this he does by means of Definitions 3 and 5 and 
Axiom I. 

Propositions I, 2 and I, 5 are not redundant as 
they may appear to be at first glance All that is 
demonstrated in I, 2 is that tf two substances have 
diferent attributes then they have nothing in com- 
mon This proposition does not demonstrate how- 
ever that two substances can not have the same 
attribute. If one substance can have an attribute 
which IS the same as the attnbute which another 
substance has, then it would follow that such two 
substances would have something in common, al- 
though two substances which have diferent attri- 
butes have nothing in common In order to establish 
the absolute simphcity and diversity of substances 
(Def. 3) It is necessary, that is, to demonstrate 
that two substances (Def. 3) can not have the 
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same attribute, as well as to demonstrate that two 
substances (Def 3) having different attributes 
have nothing m common. It is necessary to demon- 
strate I, 5 as well as I, 2. 

From I, 2 and I, 5 and the Axioms on causality it 
follows that “one substance cannot be produced by 
another substance” (I, 6) Since “there cannot in 
nature be two substances of the same attribute 
(I, 5), that IS to say, two which have anything in 
common with one another (I, 2)” one substance 
(Def 3) “cannot be the cause of the other, that 
IS to say, one cannot be produced by the other” 
(I, 3) Proposition I, 3 that “if two things have 
nothing in common with one another, one cannot 
be the cause of the other,” is demonstrated by re- 
ferring to the Axioms on causality, namely that 
“the knowledge of an effect depends upon and in- 
volves the knowledge of the cause” (Axiom 3) and 
“those things which have nothing mutually in com- 
mon with one another cannot through one another 
be mutually understood” (Axiom 4) 

That one substance (Def 3) cannot be produced 
by another is a direct consequence of the simplicity 
and diversity of substances (I, 2 and I, 5) and the 
Axioms on causality, utterly distinct thmgs are ac- 
cording to Spinoza necessarily causally independent 
of one another His proposition does nothing more 
than make explicit what is already implied 
We have, then, established in I, 2-6 ( i ) the sim- 
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plicity of each substance (Def 3) , (2) the diver- 
sity of each substance from every other substance 
(Def 3), (3) the causal independence of each 
substance from every other substance (Def 3) 
The propositions which establish these three points 
are I, 2, I, 5 and I, 6. Propositions I, i, I, 3 and 
I, 4 do not contiibute anything directly to the argu- 
ment, they are indirectly necessary for the estab- 
lishment of the other propositions referred to And 
they aie indirectly necessary only because it is a 
practice with Spinoza to convert into propositional 
form what he has already laid down in his Defini- 
tions and Axioms Spinoza could have demon- 
strated I, 5 by direct reference to Axiom i and 
Definitions 3 and 5 instead of by indirect reference 
to them through Propositions I, i and I, 4, so too 
he could have demonstrated I, 6 by direct reference 
to Axioms 3 and 4 instead of by indirect reference 
to them through Proposition I, 3 Indeed, this is 
what Spinoza does do in his variorum demonstra- 
tion of I, 6, although he does it by a reductio ad 
absurdum, which form of argument, however, it 
was not necessary for Spinoza to use in order to 
prove the proposition directly It is, however, more 
in the style of the geometer to build up a series of 
propositions, the antecedent ones used for the dem- 
onstration of subsequent ones, rather than to have 
a series of propositions each one of which is imme- 
diately demonstrated by reference to the definitions 
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and axioms. The advantage of this gradual method 
of procedure is consideiable the demonstrations of 
the propositions are more reliable because the ele- 
ments entering into the complex propositions have 
each been separately demonstrated, hence l;he pos- 
sibility of error and confusion is reduced to a mini- 
mum The simpler the intermediate steps, no mat- 
ter how numerous they may be, the surer and better 
the demonstration Spinoza is clearly guided by this 
consideration 

Once the simplicity of each substance (Def 3) is 
established, once Spinoza has demonstrated what 
the essence of substance (Def. 3) is, he goes on to 
demonstrate the two most important properties of 
substance, (Def. 3) namely, (i) necessary exist- 
ence (I, 7) and (2) infinity (I, 8) That “it per- 
tams to the nature of substance to exist” is demon- 
strated by means of I, 6 and Definition i, that 
“every substance is necessanly infinite” is demon- 
strated by means of I, 5 and I, 7 and Definition 2 
We need not stop over these demonstrations any 
further since we are concerned primarily with the 
development of the argument, the formal relation- 
ships of the propositions, their general structure 
and meaning 

Having demonstrated what is the essence of 
substance and what are its two most important 
characteristics or properties, Spinoza then intro- 
duces two propositions which serve as transition 
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propositions from substance infinite in its own kind 
(Def 3) to Substance absolutely infinite (Def. 6). 

The term substance, we noted above, has besides 
Its twofold meaning of substance infinite in its own 
kind (I)ef. 3) and Substance absolutely infinite 
(Def 6) , the meaning of entity or thing which con- 
sists of more than one attribute — but not neces- 
sarily infinite attributes. In the transition Proposi- 
tions I, 9 and I, 10 substance has this intermediate 
meaning. It must have this intermediate meaning 
because the purpose of these propositions is to 
prove that substance may have more than one at- 
tribute as preliminary to the proof (I, ii) that 
absolutely infinite Substance or God (Def 6), con- 
sisting of infinite attributes, exists. 

Spinoza states an absolutely general truth in 
I, 9, the general relationship of attributes to the 
reality of the thing constituted by the attributes 
Although Spinoza uses the term thing to denote 
either a substance or a mode, it is dear from the 
demonstration as well as from the general argu- 
ment that he is m I, 9 concerned with substance. 
That “the more reality or being a thing possesses 
the more attributes belong to it” (I, 9) is demon- 
strated by referring to Definition 4. Unless sub- 
stance consisting of more than one attribute is here 
meant by the term thing, the demonstration would 
be irrelevant for attribute is defined as constituting 
the essence of substance and not as constituting the 
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essence of mode Since an attribute constitutes the 
essence of a substance consisting of only one at- 
tribute, the essence of a complex substance (entity 
or thing) IS constituted by a number of attributes 
corresponding to the complexity of the substance 
Furthermore, since that which constitutes the es- 
sence of substance also constitutes its reality, if A 
has more attributes than B then A has also a cor- 
responding greater reality than B 

Spinoza IS in I, lo concerned with demonstrating 
an absolutely general truth about the independence 
within a complex substance of each of the attri- 
butes v(hich constitute that substance, that is, that 
“each attnbute of a substance must be conceived 
through Itself ” In I, 2 and I, 5 Spinoza has estab- 
lished the simphcity of substance (Def 3) consist- 
ing of only one attribute, in I, 10 he estabhshes the 
simplicity of attribute (substance) within a com- 
plex substance The demonstration consists in refer- 
nng to the Defimtions of substance (Def 3) and 
attnbute since an attribute constitutes the essence 
of substance (Def 4) therefore the attribute must 
be conceived through itself (Def 3) We have al- 
ready discussed what this demonstration implies 
as to the identity of attnbute and substance, we 
need not therefore refer to this again here 

The scholium to I, 10 is mteresting and im- 
portant. It reads* 
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It IS apparent that although two attributes may 
be conceived as really distinct — ^that is to say, one 
without the assistance of the other — we cannot never- 
theless thence conclude that they constitute two hein|p 
or two different substances, for this is the nature of 
substance that each of its attnbutes is conceived 
through Itself, since all the attnbutes which substance 
possesses were alwa]rs in it together, nor could one be 
produced by another, but each eitpresses the reality 
or being of substance It is very far from being absurd, 
therefore, to ascribe to one substance a number of 
attributes, since nothing in nature is clearer than that 
each being must be conceived under some attnbute and 
the more reality or being it has the more attnbutes 
it possesses expressing necessity or eternity and m- 
finity 

The language of this scholium is somewhat equiv- 
ocal, and on the surface confusing and obscure 
The scholium would be dear and straightforward 
if Spinoza used throughout the expression “beings 
or substances” instead of sometimes using the term 
“substance” and sometimes the term “being” after 
his initial statement where both terms are used con- 
jointly Although at first confusing, this alternating 
usage serves to bring out even more emphatically 
than a consistent conjomt usage would, the equiva- 
lence of the two terms as here used The preposi- 
tion “or” may or may not join equivalents (as it 
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clearly does not join equivalents in the phrase “may 
or may not”) but an alternating use of two terms 
for the same purpose, to designate the same thing, 
IS only possible when the two terms are equivalent 
Otherwise such usage would inevitably result in 
either falsehood or nonsense The reader should re- 
call in this connection Spinoza’s alternating usage 
of the terms God, Substance and Nature. Spinoza 
could not indicate in a more conclusive way the 
equivalence of these three terms 

When we get over the possible source of con- 
fusion in this scholium just pointed out, Spinoza’s 
meaning and purpose become evident he is prepar- 
ing the reader for the next proposition (I, 1 1 ), the 
first proposition in the Ethics that is about God or 
Substance absolutely infinite (Def 6) Having em- 
phasized so strongly up to now the simplicity and 
independence of the constitutive element m infinite 
Being, Spinoza is naturally very anxious to have it 
clearly understood that the constitutive elements do 
not exist in a separate elemental state in the order 
of nature, but that m the order of nature “all the 
attributes which substance possesses were always in 
It together ” Because every substance consisting of 
only one attribute is an absolutely independent 
unity, as far as its own nature is concerned, it does 
not therefore follow that two simple substances, 
each consisting of only one attribute, must consti- 
tute two separate unrelated entities If this were so 
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then no complex entity would or could exist Meta- 
physically, Spinoza starts with his universe as being 
an absolutely infinite complex entity, but dialecti- 
cally, he starts with the constitutive element that 
can be intellectually discriminated within that en- 
tity. But the i ntellectually discriminated constitutiv e 

independ- 

made in 

thought, for purposes of analysis, must not be taken 
as implying that a separation exists m natuie It is 
this that Spinoza is trying to drive home m the 
scholium quoted. 

Spinoza has in 1 , 9 and I, 10 made the transition 
from substance infinite in its own kind (Def 3) to 
Substance absolutely infinite (Def 6) In I, ii that 
“God or Substance consisting of infinite attributes, 
each one of which expresses eternal and infinite es- 
sence, necessarily exists” the results of I, 9 and I, 10 
are tacitly embodied Since the more reality a thing 
has the more attributes it has (I, 9) the most real 
of beings — ^the Ens Reahsstmum — ^will consist of 
infinite attributes , and since each attribute of a sub- 
stance must be conceived through itself (I, 10) 
each of the infinite attributes of God will express 
eternal and infinite essence 
The only proof of the existence of Substance 
(Def 6) that concerns us here is the fiist and fun- 
damental proof. And what concerns us in this proof 
IS that part of it depends upon I, 7 (Besides I. 7 
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Spinoza refers in this proof to Axiom 7 ) If Sig- 
wart and his followers are right in maintaining that 
the first eight propositions have nothing to do with 
Spinoza’s own conception of God, it is surpassing 
strange that the very existence of the, God of 
Spinoza should be dependent upon the existence of 
this non-Spinozistic (even anti-Spinozistic) God. 
And the existence of the God of Spinoza is not 
alone in being dependent upon propositions which 
are alleged to have nothing to do with Him that 
“substance does not constitute the form of man” 
-(II, lo) is also dependent for its demonstration on 
I, 7 This would seem to indicate that I, 7 is a vital 
part of the whole Spinozistic system, for although 
we may possibly beheve that the God of Spinoza 
may have something to do, at the beginning, with 
strange gods, it is impossible to believe that man 
should have an3l:hing to do with them Man, in the 
Ethtcs, IS defined by the nature of the God of Spi- 
noza, not by the nature of any other god 

Furthermore, unless we distinguish between sub- 
stance infinite in its own kind (Def 3) and Sub- 
stance absolutely infimte (Def 6) Spinoza has, in 
I, n merely repeated I, 7. This is but one of the in- 
stances of redundancy which cannot be accounted 
for on the current interpretations — ^unless it be con- 
sidered sufficient explanation to say as does Cou- 
choud that there are in the argument of the First 
Part of the Ethtcs “des repetitions, des empate- 
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ments, des ‘trous ’ ” ^ Besides the redundancy of I, 
II there is, on the current interpretation, an even 
more sti iking redundancy in I, 13 In this proposi- 
tion Spinoza proves that “Substance absolutely in- 
finite IS indivisible ” This proposition follows hard 
and fast upon I, 12 where it is demonstrated that 
“no attribute of substance can be truly conceived 
from which it follows that substance can be di- 
vided ” The redundancy of I, 13 is more striking 
than that of I, 1 1 because the juxtaposition of the 
two propositions (I, 12 and I, 13) presumably say- 
ing the same thing is so close On our interpreta- 
tion, however, Spinoza does not repeat himself at 
all In I, 12 he is concerned with substance infinite 
in Its own kind (Def 3) considered from point of 
view of attribute, in I, 13 he is concerned with Sub- 
stance absolutely infinite (Def 6) as he unam- 
biguously states to be the case In I, 12, as in I, 7, 
Spinoza demonstrates a characteristic or property 
of substance (Def 3), and what is tiue of sub- 
stance infimte in its own kind (Def 3) is neces- 
sarily true by extension of Substance absolutely 
infinite (Def. 6) The logic of proceedmg by 
means of simple ideas requires that a complex 
idea be built up out of its simple constituents 
And a pioperty which a complex entity has by 
virtue of the fact that each of its constituent ele- 
ments has It, that complex entity is demonstrated 
^ P L Couchoud, Benoit de Spinoza, p 34 
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to have that property by first demonstrating that 
the constituent element has it Hence Spinoza first 
demonstiates that existence (I, 7), infinity (I, 8) 
and indivisibility (I, 12) are properties of sub- 
stance consisting of only one attribute (Def 3) 
and then he demonstrates, by means of these prop- 
ositions, that Substance absolutely infinite, consist- 
ing of mfinite attributes (Def 6) , has these proper- 
ties (I, II and 1, 13) If further evidence is needed 
to prove that Proposition 12 (as well as Proposi- 
tions 5 and 8) concerns substance consisting of only 
one attribute (Def 3) it can be found m Spinoza’s 
scholium to Proposition 1 5 

It is dear from what has just been said that I, 12 
really belongs with I, 7 and I, 8, with the proposi- 
tions that demonstrate propel ties of substance in- 
finite only in its own kind (Def 3). And Spinoza 
would, I think, undoubtedly have placed 1 , 12 along 
with I, 7 and I, 8 if he were not intent upon devel- 
oping a consecutive argument Nowhere in the 
Ethics does Spmoza break up the sequential devel- 
opment of the argument merely for the sake of 
grouping all the propositions of a given sort to- 
gether It is this fact that contributes greatly to 
mak mg the Ethics such hard reading For the dem- 
onstration of I, II, Propositions I, 7, 1 , 8, 1 , 9 and 
I, 10 are mdispensable , but I, 12 is quite unneces- 
sary. 

The two kmds of substances, for the recognition 
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of which we have been arguing throughout, are 
sharply juxtaposed once more in I, 14 This prop- 
osition reads “Besides God, no substance can be 
nor be conceived ” That by “substance” in this 
proposition Spinoza means substance infinite in its 
own kind (Def 3) and not Substance absolutely 
infini te (Def. 6) IS made clear more than once m 
the course of the demonstration of the proposition. 
It reads 

Since God is Being absolutely infinite, of whom no 
attnbute can be demed which expresses the essence of 
Substance (Def 6), and since He necessanly exists (I, 
ii), It follows that if there were any substance besides 
God It would be explained by some attnbute of God, 
and thus two substances would exist possessing the 
same attribute which (I, 5) is absurd (Italics mine ) 

If by “substance” in this proposition Spinoza did 
not mean substance infinite in its own kind (Def 3) 
he would have had to say that “if there were any 
substance besides God it would have to be explained 
by tnfimte attributes of God and thus two sub- 
stances with the same tnfimte attributes would exist, 
etc.” Also Spinoza’s reference to I, 5 shows that he 
was referring to Definition 3 when he spoke of 
“substance” ; when he speaks of God or Substance 
absolutely infinite he unfailingly refers to Defini- 
tion 6 

In the opening sentence of the demonstiation to 
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I, 15 the distinction between Substance absolutely 
infinite (Def 6) and substance infinite in its own 
kind (Def 3) is again evidenced This sentence 
reads “Besides God theie is no substance, nor can 
any be conceived (I, 14), that is to say (Def 3) 
nothing which is m itself and is conceived through 
Itself” 

The central doctrines which Spinoza establishes 
concerning the nature of God (in the propositions 
we have discussed) are (i) that God exists, (2) 
that God is a unity We have remarked sufficiently 
on the demonstration of God’s existence, we shall 
therefore say a few words more about the formal 
proof of God’s umty, summarizing what has al- 
ready been said , 

In I, 5 Spinoza establishes the doctrine that two 
substances (Def, 3) cannot have the same attn- 
bute It IS by means of this proposition that Spinoza 
demonstrates that “Besides God, no substance can 
be nor be conceived” (I, 14). For if any substance 
were to exist outside of God, that substance (Def 
3) would have an attribute which was also an attri- 
bute of God (since God consists of infinite attri- 
butes) and therefore two substances would exist 
which have the same attribute, something that is 
proved impossible m I, 5 Since the same argument 
can be repeated for the infinite attributes of God, it 
follows that there is only one God (I, 14, corol. i ) 
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that IS, one Substance consisting of infinite attri- 
butes (Def. 6). 

In I, 10 Spinoza restates the iirefragable sim- 
plicity and identity of every attnbute (substance) 
within a pomplex substance consistmg of more than 
one attribute. Unless this is established the proof of 
the existence of a Substance consisting of infimte 
attiibutes (1, 1 1) fails to have any real significance 
For if attributes are not absolutely distmct one 
from the other within a complex substance consist- 
ing of more than one attribute, the statement that 
Substance consists of infinite attributes has no more 
value than the statement that Substance consists of 
only one attribute If all attributes within a complex 
entity have something in common, then that com- 
mon property most truly expresses its essence It is 
for this reason Spinoza takes the very greatest care 
to establish the simpliaty and diversity of each at- 
tribute (substance) both when it is the attnbute of 
substance (Def 3) consisting of only one attribute 
(I, 2 and I, 5) and when it is an attribute of sub- 
stance consisting of more than one (I, 10) or of 
infinite attributes (Def. 6 and I, n) 

The central proposition of the First Part of the 
Ethics IS I, 15, that “Whatever is, is in God, and 
nothing can either be or be conceived without God ” 
It IS the proposition to which all the preceding 
propositions lead up, step by step, and the proposi- 
tion from which all subsequent propositions are 
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denved It is, in pictoiial language, the apex to 
which we climb up on one side by means of the first 
fourteen Propositions and from which we gradually 
descend by means of the remaining fourteen Prop- 
ositions because, strictly speaking, the Fyrst Part 
ends with I, 29 (I, 30-36 do not formally belong to 
the First Part because they are not exclusively con- 
cerned with the general characteristics of God 
which IS Its legitimate subject-matter, for example, 
I» 30-32 belong with the Second Part for only there 
IS it first demonstrated that one of the attributes of 
God IS thought ) 

If we consider the First Part to end with I, 29 
then we have exemplified in the order of the prop- 
ositions perfect logical symmetry — fourteen Prop- 
ositions leading up to the culminating Proposition, 
and fourteen leadmg away from it. I, 16-20 dem- 
onstrate properties of God’s essence, I, 21-23 dem- 
onstrate properties of the infinite attributes, that is, 
the nature of their infinite modes, I, 24-25 demon- 
strate the nature of the thmgs produced by God 
and their causal relation to Him, and in I, 26-27 
the consequences that follow from being so causally 
related to God, m I, 28 we reach the final step m 
our gradual declension from God’s absolutely in- 
fimte nature — Yie reach the particular finite mode; 
and in I, 29 the ultimate causal dependence upon 
God of all things, fimte and infinite, is reasserted 
In these fourteen Propositions there is a gradual 
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declension from the absolutely infinite natuie of 
God or Substance to the finite nature of particular 
modes , which is a beautiful logical counterbalance 
for the gradual ascension in the first fourteen Prop- 
ositions from substance infinite m its own kind to 
Substance absolutely infinite 

II 

There can be no doubt that the geometrical or- 
der of demonstration is admirably suited for pre- 
cise statement and exact logical inference In these 
respects, it has great advantages over any other 
form of exposition. But that it has also serious dis- 
advantages, when used as a medium for philosophy, 
cannot be denied The geometrical order of demon- 
stration was a major difficulty Spinoza had to con- 
tend with in presenting his doctrine on God. 

Spinoza’s central belief concerning the nature of 
fais absolutely infinite Substance or God is that He 
ns One It is the unity of Substance (Def. 6) or God 
*that Spinoza wishes above all to make clear and to 
prove On it depends his conception of causality 
and determinism, and on the latter depend, in turn, 
the essential features of the rest of his philosophy 
But what does the geometrical order of demonstra- 
tion require that Spinoza do in order that he may 
accomphsh his crucial task^ It requires him to start, 
not with the idea of God, but with the idea of a sub- 
stance that is infinite only in its own kmd (Def. 3) . 
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Only by starting with this idea can he piove, more 
geometiico, that absolutely infinite Substance (Def 
6) or God exists and is One That the necessity of 
starting with the idea of substance (Def 3 ) in or- 
der to prove the existence and unity of absolutely 
infinite God (Def 6) is inherent in the geometrical 
order of demonstration and not in the subject mat- 
ter, we have ample evidence in Spinoza’s discus- 
sions of the nature of God to be found in the Theo- 
logico-Pohttcal TieaHse and especially in his letters 
to Hudde ^ 

This requirement is a decided handicap But it is 
fortunately one that Spinoza fully appreciates 
Time and again, as we have shown, he takes care 
to warn the reader not to be misled by the form of 
the argument into believing that theie is more than 
one Substance (Def 6) or God® The ultimate pur- 
pose of the argument of the first fifteen Proposi- 
tions — to prove that Substance (Def 6) or God is 
One — IS insistently before Spinoza’s mind, and 
with the very first Proposition he begins to lay 
down the foundations of his proof A polemical 
refutation of dualism would be to Spinoza — as it 
should be for every one — a very feeble basis indeed 
for the unity and smgleness of God Not on the in- 
definite and unsatisfactory inference that can be 

I Letters XXXV and XXXVI 

2 Eg, Proposition to, scholium, Proposition 14, corollary i, 
Proposition 15, scholium of the First Part, and Proposition 7, 
scholium of the Second Fart 
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drawn from a refutation, but on the logical neces- 
sities of an independent constructive line of thought 
does Spinoza seek to establish his doctrine on God 
— at once the ground and the pinnacle of his philos- 
ophy 

Spihoza does not, at any time, pretend to know 
the intimate details of God’s unity, he only believes 
he knows how that unity must formally be con- 
ceived and proved In his oft-quoted letter to Old- 
enburg, Spinoza writes 

When you ask me what I think about the question 
which turns on the Knowledge how each part of Na- 
ture accords with the whole of itj and in what way it 
IS connected with the other parts, I think you mean to 
ask for the reasons on the strength of which we believe 
that each part of Nature accords with the whole of 
It, and is connected with the other parts For I said 
in my preceding letter that I do not know how the 
parts are really interconnected and how each part 
accords with the whole, for to know this it would be 
necessary to know the whole of Nature and all its 
Parts 

I shall therefore try to show the reason which com- 
pels me to make this assertion 

By connection of the parts I mean nothing else than 
that the laws, or nature, of one part adapt themselves 
to the laws, or nature of another part in such a way 
as to produce the least possible opposition With re- 
gard to whole and parts, I consider things as parts of 
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some v/hole, in so far as their natures are mutually 
adapted so that they are in accord among themselves 
as far as possible , but in so far as things differ among 
themselves, each produces an idea in our mind, which 
IS distinct from the others, and is therefore considered 
to be a whole, not a part 

After giving his illustiation of the parts of the 
blood and of the little worm living in the blood- 
stream, he continues with his general argument 

Now, all the bodies of Nature can and should be 
conceived in the same way as we ha\e here conceived 
the blood for all bodies are surrounded by others, and 
are mutually determined to exist and to act in a definite 
and determined manner, while there is preserved in 
all together, that is, in the whole universe, the same 
pioportion of motion and rest Hence it follows that 
every body, in so far as it exists modified in a certain 
way, must be considered to be a part of the whole 
universe, to he in accord with the whole of it, and to 
he connected with the other parts And since the 
nature of the universe is not limited, like the nature 
of the blood, but absolutely infinite, its parts are con- 
trolled by the nature of this infinite power in infinite 
ways, and are compelled to suffer infinite changes 
But I conceive that with regard to substance each part 
has a closer union with its whole ^ 

Here, and in many other places, Spinoza uses the 
expression “whole” and “part” and it is difficult to 

^Letter XXXII, A Wolfs translation 
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see what other terms he could have employed. Yet 
to conclude that Spinoza believed the whole is com- 
posed of the parts, that it is nothing more than 
their aggregate or sum, would be false. We know 
from the Asaoms and Lemmas after Proposition 13 
of the Second Part that Spinoza believed in the ex- 
istence of finite extended bodies These bodies — 
even in their simplest form — difier from one an- 
other in respect of motion and rest, quickness and 
slowness (Lemma II) And hence are, with respect 
to these qualities, measurable Extended things are 
also distinguished from one another in respect of 
hardness and softness (Axiom III) giving us sohds, 
liquids and gases (Postulate II) Furthermore, the 
size of bodies can be mcreased or dimimshed 
(Lemma V) making, m another respect, the meas- 
urement of bodies possible. Finally, Spinoza pro- 
ceeds from the consideration of the existence of 
finitely complex bodies to the consideration of an 
infinitely complex body — ^the total physical universe 
— (Lemma VII, scholium) in such a way that the 
unwary reader is likely to conclude that Spinoza 
constructed his conception of extended substance or 
the attribute of extension, by summation of an in- 
finite number of finite parts. He is likely to con- 
clude, that IS, that Spinoza was an atomist. 

No conclusion, however, could be further from 
the truth. Atomism, in any and all forms, is, for 
Spmoza, an absurd doctrine He assembles his ar- 
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ray of arguments against it m his scholium to I, 15 
This scholium is of such gieat importance, it will 
not be amiss to quote it at some length 

I have demonstrated, at least in my own opinion, 
with sufiSaent clearness (See Corol Prop 6 and 
Schol 2, Prop 8) that no substance can be produced 
or created by another being {ab alto) Moreover 
(Prop 14) we have shown that besides God no sub- 
stance can be or be conceived , and hence we have con- 
cluded that extended substance is one of the infinite 
attnbutes of God But for the sake of a fuller ex- 
planation, I will refute my adversaries’ arguments 
which, taken altogether, come to this First, that cor- 
poreal substance, in so far as it is substance, consists, 
as they suppose, of parts, and therefore they deny that 
It can be infinite and consequently that it can pertain 
to God . A second argument is assumed from the 
absolute perfection of God. For God, they say, since 
He is a bang absolutely perfect, cannot suffer, but 
corporeal substance, since it is divisible, can suffer, it 
follows, therefore, that it does not pertain to God*s 
essence 

These are the arguments which I find in authors, 
by which they endeavor to show that corporeal sub- 
stance is unworthy of the divine nature, and cannot 
pertain to it But any one who will properly attend 
will discover that I have already answered these argu- 
ments, since the sole foundation of them is the suppo- 
sition that bodily substance consists of parts, a sup- 
position which (Prop 12 and Corol Prop 13) I have 
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shown to be absurd Moreover, if any one will nghtly 
consider the matter, he will see that all these absurdi- 
ties from which these authors attempt to draw 
the conclusion that extended substance is finite, do 
not by any means follow from the supposition that 
quantity is infinite, but from the supposition that in- 
finite quantity is measurable, and that it is made up 
of finite parts Therefore, from the absurdities to 
which this leads nothing can be concluded, excepting 
that infinite quantity is not measurable, and that it 
cannot be composed of finite parts But this is what we 
have already demonstrated (Prop I2, etc) and the 
shaft, therefore, which is aimed at us turns against 
those who cast it 

If therefore, from these absurdities any one should 
attempt to conclude that substance extended must be 
finite, he would, forsooth, be in the position of the man 
who supposes a arcle to have the properties of a square, 
and then concludes that it has no center, such that 
all the lines drawn from it to the arcumference are 
equal For corporeal substance, which cannot be con- 
ceived except as infinite, one and indivisible (Props 
8, 5 and 12 ), is conceived, by those against whom I 
argue, to be composed of fimte parts, and to be multi- 
plex and divisible, in order that they may prove it 
finite Just in the same way others, after they have 
imagined a line to consist of points, know how to dis- 
cover many arguments, by which they show that a line 
cannot be divided ad tnfimtum, and indeed, it is not 
less absurd to suppose that corporeal substance is com- 
posed of bodies or parts than to suppose that a body 
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IS composed of surfaces, surfaces of lines, and that 
lines, finally, are composed of points ^ 

If, nevertheless, any one should now ask why there 
IS a natural tendency to consider quantity as capable 
of division, I reply that quantity is conceived by us 
in two ways either abstractly or superficially, that is 
to say, as we imagine it, or else as substance, in which 
way It IS conceived by the intellect alone If, therefore, 
we regard quantity (as we do very often and easily) 
as it exists in the imagination, we find it to be finite, 
divisible, and composed of parts, but if we regard it 
as It exists in the intellect, and conceive it in so far 
as It is substance, which is very difficult, then, as we 
have already sufficiently demonstrated, we find it to 
be infinite, one and indivisible This will be plain 
enough to all who know how to distinguish between 
the imagination and the intellect, and more espeaally 
if we remember that matter is everywhere the same, 
and that, except in so far as we regard it as affected 
in different ways, parts are not distinguished in it, 
that IS to say, they are distinguished with regard to 
mode, but not with regard to reality For example, 
we conceive water as being divided, in so far as it is 
water, and that its parts are separated from one an- 
other, but in so far as it is corporeal substance, we 
cannot thus conceive it, for as such it is neither sepa- 
rated nor divided Moreover, water, in so far as it 
is water, is ongmated and destroyed, but in so far 

1 We all agree, that is, that a mathematical line can be bisected , 
but no one would or should conclude, therefrom, that it can also 
be dissected 
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as It IS substance, it is neither onginated nor destroyed 
By this reasoning I think that I have also answered 
the second argument, since that too is based upon the 
assumption that matter, considered as substance, is 
divisible and composed of paits. 

One who* reads this scholium attentively will hardly 
find that Spinoza’s Aiioms and Lemmas on physics 
violate his doctrine of the simpliaty and indivisi- 
bility of extended substance It is abundantly dear 
from Spinoza’s discussion that extended substance 
IS not, according to him, a composite of finite parts 
Being thus fore-warned, the reader is also fore- 
armed He knows that no matter what terms and 
eicpressions Spinoza is compelled to use — for the 
lack of better ones — ^when dealmg with the laws of 
motion and the nature of finite bodies, he in no way 
intends to deny the simplicity and indivisibility of 
extended substance, nor even to cast any shadow 
of contradiction upon them Whether or not we 
can clearly and thoroughly understand how this can 
be done, we can, at any rate, understand what it is 
that Spinoza maintains and believes. 

With regard to the unity of God, the reader is 
also fore-warned. But the warning the reader is 
given — “that although two attnbutes may be con- 
ceived as really distinct, we cannot nevertheless 
thence conclude that they constitute two beings or 
two different substances’’ (I, lo, scholium) — ^has 
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not been, apparently, sufficient of itself to arm bim 
against the difficulty of firmly holding on to Spi- 
noza’s doctrine that God is One in the face of his 
concurrent doctrine that God consists of infinite at- 
tributes, each one of which, in addition to being 
infinite m its own kind, is also objectively real and 
causally independent of every other But again, 
whether or not we can clearly and thoroughly un- 
derstand how these two doctnnes can be both as- 
serted without contradiction, we should be able, at 
any rate, to understand that Spinoza does mean to 
assert them both and that he, at least, finds them in 
no way contradictory, but mutually compatible If 
— as has so frequently been done — ^we make our 
own inability to understand their mutual supple- 
mentation the basis of our inteipretation of Spi- 
noza, we by this procedure add to the natural diffi- 
culties of the problem the unnecessary difficulties of 
our own misrepresentation We see this unfortu- 
nately happening during Spinoza’s own hfetime in 
the case of Tschirnhaus — a critic whose acumen 
so many interpreters have united to over-praise 
Tschirnhaus felt he could legitimately conclude 
from Spinoza’s statement that “nothing in Nature 
IS dealer than that each Being must be conceived 
under some attribute, and that the more reality or 
being it has, the more attributes belong to it” — 
Tschirnhaus felt that from this “it would seem to 
follow that there exist Beings which have three, 
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four, or moie Attiibutes, wheieas from what has 
been pioved it could be mfeiied that each Being 
consists of two attributes only, namely a certain 
attribute of God and the idea of that attribute ” ^ 
To this implied question Spinoza answered “As to 
your additional question, whether for this reason 
there must be constituted as many worlds as there 
are attributes, see Ethics, scholium to Proposition 
VII, Part II This pioposition could also be more 
easily proved by reduction to absurdity This kind 
of proof I am accustomed to prefer to the other, 
when the Proposition is negative, because it is more 
in accordance with the nature of such propositions 
But since you demand only a positive proof, I pass 
on ” * In the scholium referied to Spinoza writes 
“Before we go any farther, we must here recall to 
our memory what we have already demonstrated, 
that everything which can be perceived by the in- 
finite intellect as constituting the essence of sub- 
stance pertains entirely to the one sole substance 
only, and consequently that substance thinking and 
substance extended are one and the same substance, 
which IS now comprehended under this attribute 
and now under that.” A repetition, obviously, of 
the warning to be found in the scholium to Prop- 
osition 10 of the First Part 
Analogies and parallels are always treacherous 

1 Letter LXIII A Wolfs translation 
* Letter JJXIV A Wolfs translation 
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But -wc may as well resort to analogy and parallel 
m discussing the unity of God since there is little 
else that we can do, and the dangers of the subject 
can hardly be made any worse The attributes of 
God, we have throughout contended, have all the 
characteristics that substances have , attributes and 
substances, we have claimed, are denotatively 
equivalent, only connotatively do they differ Ac- 
cordingly, therefore, we may substitute the term 
“substance” (Def. 3) for the term “attribute” 
wherever the latter occurs Making this substitu- 
tion in the deiimtion of God — which we may rightly 
consider a test-case for all such possible substitu- 
tions — ^it will read “By God, I understand a Being 
absolutely infinite, that is to say, Substance consist- 
ing of mfinite substances, each one of which ex- 
presses eternal and infinite essence.” It has already 
been shown that attribute and substance (Def 3) 
have precisely the same characteristics and function 
in Spinoza’s system when considered by themselves 
What remams to be proved is that the unity of God 
IS preserved when we make the substitution our 
analysis justifies, if not demands. This I shall now 
do. I shall show that when we read the definition 
of God m the way just given, we are no more drawn 
to the inference that God is not one, that He is 
merely the sum of an mfinite number of infinite 
parts, than we are drawn to this inference by the 
definition of God as originally given by Spmoza 
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Although bodies are distinguished from one am 
other m the ways detailed above, it is nevertheless 
plam to Spinoza that “bodies are not distmguished 
in respect of substance” (Lemma I). If bodies 
were distinguished in respect of substance, it would 
follow that there would be “two or more substances 
of the same nature or attribute” which is what 
Spinoza proves to be absurd (I, 5) For every sub- 
stance is necessarily infinite (I, 8) , if substance 
were finite, it would be limited by another substance 
of the same nature which would also necessarily 
exist (I, 7) and the absurdity of having two sub- 
stances of the same nature or attribute would bur- 
den our heads Bodies, therefore, though they 
are distinguished from one another in many im- 
portant ways, are not distinguished from one 
another in respect of substance Far from being 
distinguished from one another, finite bodies are, m 
respect of substance, all the same Each one ex- 
presses in Its own determinate and finite nature, the 
eternal and infinite essence of the attribute of exten- 
sion or extended substance (I, 25, corol ) 

When, mstead of considering finite bodies and 
their relation to infinite extended substances (Def. 
3), Spinoza considers attributes and their relation 
to absolutely infinite Substance or God (Def 6) he 
comes to a parallel conclusion as the result of a sim- 
ilar argument Attributes are distinguished from 
one another m the way extension differs from 
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thought, and the infinite other attributes aie anal- 
ogously different from these both and from each 
other But in respect of absolutely infinite Substance 
(Def 6) the mfinite number of infinite attributes 
are not distinguished from one another but^are the 
same. Each attnbute expresses “one and the same 
order, or one and the same connection of causes, 
that IS to say, in every case the same sequence of 
things” (II, 7, scholium) Each attribute, that is, 
expresses the eternal and infinite essence of God’s 
absolutely infinite nature (I, 19, dem , I, 20, dem ) 
If each attribute were distinguished from every 
other in respect of absolutely infinite Substance or 
God (Def 6) then Substance or God would per- 
force have no unity. He would merely be a sum- 
mary term to denote the infinite collection of infinite 
attributes Each attribute would limit every other, 
in respect of its being an expression of God’s es- 
sence, and therefore God would be reduced from 
an absolutely infinite Being to a collection of merely 
infinite beings There would be an mfinite senes of 
“finitely” mfimte gods instead of one absolutely in- 
finite God Attributes, consequently, are no more to 
be conceived of as being separated and separable 
parts of God’s nature than bodies aie to be con- 
ceived of as being separated and separable parts of 
extended substance We must, as has already been 
pomted out, sedulously distinguish between a dia- 
lectical separation made in thought for the pur- 
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poses of analysis and a metaphysical separation 
which IS asserted to exist in fact The unity of God 
is not disrupted by his infinite number of infinite at- 
tributes On the contrary, they leave His unity m- 
tact, for the infinite attributes, whether they be con- 
sidered distributively or collectively, express the 
eternal and infinite essence of God. The relation of 
attribute infinite in its own kind to Substance abso- 
lutely infinite is parallel to the relation of finite 
modes to their attributes It does not help much, to 
be sure, to show that two difiEculties which were 
thought to be distinct are really phases of the one 
comprehensive difficulty — but even such help need 
not be despised. In philosophy, as in other activities 
of life, a little help is bettei than none 

There are profound difficulties inherent in Spi- 
noza’s conception of the unity of God — difficulties 
celebrated m the Problem of the One and the Many 
— but it must be admitted that the geometncal 
order of demonstration, for reasons already given, 
accentuates them to a serious degree We may 
justly lay at the door of the exotic form of philo- 
sophic discourse Spinoza was so singularly devoted 
to, an important measure of the blame for the mis- 
understandmg his metaphjrsics has suffered from 
, The terms “part” and “whole” are certainly un- 
satisfactory, and when too literally construed are 
gravely misleading. But we are scarcely any better 
off when we use “aspects” instead of “parts” to 
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describe the constitution of the whole — a constitu- 
tion more easily understood than expressed When 
we tiy to escape this difficulty in the special form in 
which It is found in Spinoza by wilful and unwar- 
ranted exploitation of Spinoza’s definition of at- 
tribute as “that which the intellect perceives as con- 
stituting the nature of substance” we fall into the 
worst confusion of idealistic error We have shown 
in the first chapter that the intellect according to 
Spinoza must perceive truly, and the quotation 
from the scholium to I, 15 substantiates, as we can 
see, our claim Spinoza there states as emphatically 
as possible that the intellect and the intellect alone 
has the power to give us a true conception of the 
nature of extended substance as it really is in itself 
and to keep us from falling into the abysmal error 
of imagining extended substance to be composed of 
finite extended parts. What applies to extended sub- 
stance applies equally to thinking substance And 
what applies to these two applies necessarily to the 
absolutely infinite Substance (Def 6) that is God 
Leibniz, who is perhaps the most faithful disciple 
Spinoza ever had — one whose “faith unfaithful 
made him falsely true” — ^tried to overcome this 
same difficulty in expression by stating that each 
monad (Spinoza’s attribute or substance reduced 
to minute scale) mirrors all other monads or the 
total umverse The image of mirrormg is not bad 
at all, but It still leaves the difficulty m expression 
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untouched as far as any one Is concerned who can- 
not grasp the meaning of the conception involved 
and IS controlled by a literal analysis of words 
For there is a difference between the mirror and 
what It reflects — a difference that lends itself not 
only to 'the' interpretation of existing separation, 
but also of irreducible opposition Leibniz’ further 
attempt to ejqiress the same thing is not more suc- 
cessful His Pre-estabhshed Harmony has wrought 
strange discord in the ears of philosophers. We can 
use such expressions as microcosm and macrocosm, 
constitutive element and organic unity, we can even 
be lulled into belief that we have an accurate and 
precise and universally understandable expression 
in the omni-magical term “organism ” It is not to 
be denied that these terms, and others like them 
which we possess today, are better than the ones 
Spinoza had to be content with But we must not 
forget that they are better only because they are 
less unfortunate. When we come to stating the 
compatibdity of qualitative diversity with essential 
unity — ^the compatibility of the Many with the One 
— we reach a point where exact expression is im- 
possible , it must be left to the powers of each mdi- 
vidual to grasp the idea that at most can only be 
adumbrated In order to state and express we must 
analyze and distmguish — a, fatal necessity when we 
wish to state and express the unity of the Many m 
the One We would do well to confess with Spinoza 
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that we are in ignorance as to the means whereby 
the parts are really associated so as to maintain 
the whole in such a way that no separation between 
part and whole exists And when pressed by those 
who will not admit their ignorance — although their 
questions spring from nothing else blit' an exag- 
gerated form of It — ^we would do well to recog- 
nize that the best we can do is to resort, again as 
did Spinoza, to analogy and illustration 

We have answered, as far as we can, the question 
as to the nature of the unity of God or Substance 
(Def 6) consisting of mfinite attributes, but what 
has our answer to do with what we set out to prove, 
namely that the unity of God is left just as intact 
when we take the definition of God to read that He 
IS a Being “consisting of infinite substances”? 

We have made it dear — ^what no one has ever 
denied — that we are not without a problem on our 
hands when we speak of God as consisting of m- 
finite attributes, and we have indicated how that 
problem is to be understood in Spinoza and how it 
may be solved To go over some of the ground cov- 
ered earlier, each attribute expresses the infinite 
and eternal essence of God — expresses one and the 
same order, or one and the same connection of 
causes, the modes of each attribute must be con- 
ceived through that attribute alone of which they 
are modes, and therefore when we begin to explam 
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the order of Nature through one attribute, -we must 
continue to explain the whole of that order or con- 
nection of causes through that same attribute alone, 
since “the modes of any attribute have God for a 
cause only in so far as He is considered under that 
attribut^of which they are modes, and not m so 
far as He is considered under any other attribute” 
(II, 6). Thus, if we start with the modes which 
are ideas “we must explain the order of the whole 
of Nature or the connection of causes by the at- 
tribute of thought alone” (II, 7> scholium) because 
“the actual being of ideas recognizes God for its 
cause in so far only as He is considered as a think- 
ing thing, and not in so far as He is manifested by 
any other attribute” (II, 5). Likewise, if we start 
with modes which are extended things “the order 
of the whole of nature must be explamed through 
the attribute of extension alone And so with the 
other attributes” (II, 7, scholium). Because, to 
put it in universal terms, “each attribute is con- 
ceived by itself and without any other” (II, 6, 
dem , also I, 10 ) When we substitute the term 
“substance” for the term “attribute” in the defi- 
mtion of God, we do not say anything less, but 
neither do we imply anythmg more God’s umty is 
just the same whether we speak of attributes or 
speak of substances smce, like each attribute, each 
“substance is in itself and is conceived through 
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Itself” (Def 3) and modes are in substance 
through which also they must be conceived (Def 
5 ) . The problem of God’s unity when He is defined 
in terms of substances mstead of attributes being 
just the same, so is the solution. 
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